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me 102 Speaker’s Stand 


A useful and appropriate class memorial 


Made of selected birch, beautifully lacquered in choice 
of three standard finishes—walnut (L-48), light-walnut 
(L-89), or natural birch (L-31). Back open, with two 
shelves. Overall size: 2’ wide, 1‘4” deep, 3’8” high. Lamp 
optional. Shipping weight, 100 Ibs. 


THERE’S A NEED for just such a stand as this in every 
auditorium, assembly hall or lecture room—in fact, on every 
speaker’s platform. With its distinctive design and fine crafts- 
manship, it is as ornamental as it is practical. 

As a class memorial, the No. 10026 speaker’s stand makes 
a worthy gift, reflecting the fine taste and judgment of the 
group that presents it. 

Styled in the modern trend, still it has the quiet simplicity 
of design that blends well in any architectural or decorative 
background. A fitting expression of loyalty and appreciation, 
in a form that will perpetuate the ideals and personality of 
the class. 

Center strip provides ample space for class inscription. 

For a class gift of enduring value, choose a speaker’s stand 
by American Seating Company. Early shipment. 

The price of the No. 10026 Speaker’s Stand is $97.45. The 
lamp is $11.90 extra. ($22.10 if installed at the factory.) 

Special finishes are $10 extra. 
LETTERS AND NUMERALS: 
V-cut 1” high—$1.10 each V-cut 2” high*—$2.10 each 
V-cut 14%” high— 1.70 each V-cut 3” high*— 2.55 each 
*Larger or longer inscriptions carved into top front panel. 
All prices are net to the customer, f.o.b. factory. 





— ORDER FROM —- 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North Broadway at Jackson 1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 














well-suited for your 






teaching days, vacation 






or town travel... 






“Frosted Silk Suits” 


FUTURISTIC FABRIC 


$395 








frosted silk suits—with a fashion 
sphere all their own . . . perfect for 


your busy teaching days, vacation, 
or town travel, covering any situa- 


tion beautifully day or night . . . two 
pieces, simply and trimly tailored, in 










black, toast, navy, mint, blue, lilac 
or rose; sizes 10-20, 124%4-22%. 







c.k.’s suits 2nd floor also Green Hills 
Shelbyville 
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! Castner’s, 7th and Church Street, 

! Nashville, Tenn. 

Please send the frosted silk suits as 
j advertised March 19-20, in the Tennes- 
{see Teachers’ Magazine: 























I styte color 2nd coler choice size 
! 

| Address 

! 

| City —_ State 





| add 30¢ for mailing plus 3% sales tax; 
j allow 10 days for delivery. 


; Charge Check RCA. MO. 
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is done within 
20 inches, NOT 20 feet! 


Your students do most of their work (read- 





ing, writing, studying) within less than an 
arm's length. Why, then, ONLY check their 
vision at 20 feet? Many do, you know. 


Near vision, binocular co-ordination and 
field of vision are major visual capabilities 
and should be checked. Learn more about 
how to recognize your students’ visual prob- 
lems by sending for the two pamphlets listed 


below. 


Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 
Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 


(please state your school and grade) 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSE 





2012 STERICK BLOG. «+ MEMPHIS 3 











Random Notes 


INTERESTS Of students, demands of par- 
ents, demands of business and industry, 
and experimentation and research have 
all made their impact on what and how 
much is included in the curricula of 
Tennessee schools. The most vital force, 
however, in actual curriculum building 
is the teacher thinking in the classroom. 

Each of our contributors for this issue 
merits a special article on his work. But 
rather we have asked them to speak 
directly of present programs and trends 
that seem desirable. 

Dr. Earl Ramer (See “Developing 
Courses of Study in the Tennessee Cur- 
riculum Program,” page 11.) is a mem- 
ber of the State Curriculum Committee. 

Charles T. Young, who not only 
wrote the article, but also did the full- 
page illustration on art education (p. 
12), served on the Arts Advisory Com- 
mittee, a sub-committee of the State 
Curriculum Committee, which prepared 
the instructional guide, Art For Ten- 
nessee Schools. 

Dr. Arlo I. Smith (‘Red Medicine?” 
p- 16), immediate past president of the 
Tennessee Academy of Science, is a 
member of the Science Teaching Im- 
provement Committee of the Academy, 
which works with the State Department 
of Education to improve science teach- 





ing. 

Miss Ruth McDonald (“A Raging 
Dream in ‘Tow’ p. 19), elementary 
supervisor in the Davidson County 
Schools, has studied extensively in the 
area of social studies. 

Austin Lashbrook (“Language In- 
struction Is for Lifetime Use” p. 21), is 
chairman of the Tennessee Junior Class- 
ical League, which is the eighth largest 
in the United States. 


PSYCHY By Ray Hass 


























Distributed by NASSTA 


“Today, when man’s mind is 
reaching into outer space and 
breaking down the very nature 
of the atom — I feel | must offer 
a protest to our curriculum!” 
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Now Adopted by Tennessee— 


FOLLETT NEW UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES 


For Tennessee 


Boys and Girls 





Follett New Unified Social Studies 


offer them the opportunity to acquire 


the facts, skills and attitudes necessary BOOKS IN THE SERIES 
for responsible citizenship. The series 
presents a continuous program of inter- for grade four— 


related materials — history, geography EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR 
and civics are skillfully woven into a 
meaningful whole. The books are written 


F : ; p or grade five— 
and illustrated to stimulate children’s for g fi 


EXPLORING OUR COUNTRY 


interest, guiding them to learn rapidly 
EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 


and well. 


Included are supplementary materials: 
Teacher’s Guides, Project Wall Maps, 
Directed Activities workbooks and Unit 
Tests for the individual, all designed to 


fer grades six or seven— 
EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD 


EXPLORING AMERICAN 
a : : NEIGHBORS 
minimize time-consuming detail and pro- 


vide wide latitude in use. 
for complete information 


Follett New Unified Social Studies Gans Mis Raale Mik, 
provide the teacher with the most effec- 
: f i: said sa] CHARLES N. GREER, JR. 
tive am ol presenting a vivid socia 506 S. Tennessee Blvd. 
studies program. Murfreesboro 


First Name in Social Studies 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Peabody College 


Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE of 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 8-August 14 

EARLY SUMMER TERM = —Jure 8 - July || 

LATE SUMMER TERM —July 13-August 14 @ 

MID-SUMMER TERM —June 22 - July 24 

INTERSESSION —August |7-August 28 @ 

WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses 

in specialized fields. 

Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 


ing experience of summer study at the very South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition." 





Teachers ! 


WIN A FREE SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIP... 





in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


GRAND AWARD 


a 201 01 


FORTY 


“WA Ol OM NTN 10): 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 





Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 


The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because...” That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 
made in cash. 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 

Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 
writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2 Michiear 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


any public, parochial, or private school 


T Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere 
statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seating 
Company using such entry or any part 
therecf for advertising purposes, and con- 
sent that your entry, contents, and any 
ideas contained therein become the prop- 
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erty of the American Seating Company. 
3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 
* a letter. Include your name and ad- 
dress, and the name and address of the 
school where you teach. Address your entry 
to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 
Chicago 77, Illinois. 
4 You may submit as many entries as 
* you wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to any one individual. 
5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 
received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 
This contest is open to all school 
* teachers under full-time contract—in 


within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 
Seating Company, their representatives, 
their advertising agencies, and members of 
their respective families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of. 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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Show Greater increases in Pupil Achievement 


with the greatly enriched and expanded 


1959 COMPTON'S 


“Ratner 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


High Lights of the 1959 Revision 





e 656 ARTICLES — ADDED, REVISED, OR REWRITTEN 


e 1,388 NEW PICTURES, MAPS, GRAPHS, AND DRAWINGS — 942 IN COLOR oe WY ys E 


e 2,810 NEW, REWRITTEN, OR REVISED PAGES 





Compton's 


Pictu red 
ncycioped!4 


Meet 1959’s Teaching Chalienges with Compton’s 


TOTALLY UP-TO-DATE MATERIALS 


Of course there is a new treatment of Alaska as the 
49th state, with colorful pictures, new maps, graphs, and 
rewritten text. To get Alaska into the Union, Compton 
editors redesigned 230 maps and graphs and created 82 
new ones. 506 pages were changed to make all other states 
and related articles consistent with the required current 
social studies needs for teaching Alaska, the states, and 
the United States. 

In addition, you will find rewritten, newly illustrated 
articles on North American countries including Canada, 
United States, Mexico, and Central America. The revised 
article North America serves as the capstone to this great 
area of revision. 

In every important area, including biographies, cities, 
countries, the fine arts, homemaking, and citizenship, 
Compton editors and artists have created fresh new illus- 
trations, and prepared new interpretations based on the 
recent findings of scholars in all fields. 

For example, in science, you will find a completely 
rewritten, newly illustrated article on Space Travel. More 
than 40 related articles in the field of space study were 
completely updated and made more useful for all grades. 
Naturally, the International Geophysical Year findings 
and research are completely reviewed. 

Important cities, to name a few, such as Detroit, Balti- 
more, New York, Jerusalem, Toronto, and Quebec, received 
new treatment, as did such tension spots as Lebanon, 
ama and Syria. 


For complete reprint of the 
1959 Compton article ALASKA 
and a copy of our new teacher's 
unit on how to teach Alaska in 
1959, mail coupon at once. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or 
during vacation periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater 
home-school co-operation opens up financially rewarding opportunities 
for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our 
Mr. Harold Austell. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Iilinols 
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EASY-TO-USE FACT FINDERS 
The Easy Reference Fact-Index locates immediately the 
wealth of specific information, pictures, maps, and 
graphs in Compton’s. 
The Reference-Outlines organize all the material on ma- 
jor topics for pupil study and teacher preparation. 


Compton’s Cross References guide the pupil and the 
teacher to related information in other articles. 


Compton’s Bibliographies lead the pupil to additional 
books usually found in the local library. 


A Reading Guide and Interest-Questions at the front of 
each Compton volume give direction to reading and 
stimulate discussion. 


CLASSROOM-TESTED TEACHING AIDS 
“How to Use the Encyclopedia” is a 56-frame filmstrip in 
full color which provides a quick, easy way to teach the 
use of the encyclopedia. 
Elementary-School Units and Guides, based on successful 
classroom planning with Compton’s, are adaptable to 
any type of situation. 
“Compton’s at Work in the Classroom” contains dozens 
of examples of how teachers have capitalized on the 
fourfold value of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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NCYCLOPEDIA 


helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 





BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 





Try this ‘‘experiment”’ yourself: look up “Space 
Travel” or “Radar” or ‘‘Plant,” for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
free booklet offered below. 







science ig 


World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,” is a practical guide towards directing 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: 





Mr. Harry A. Wilk 
608 Third National Bank Bldg. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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United We Stand— 


HOSE who oppose paying the cost of a good edu- 
cational program, including the cost of adequate 
salaries for teachers, know that the easiest way to 
prevent improvement is to encourage division within 
the teaching profession: public school teachers vs. 
college faculties; administrators vs. teachers; one de- 
partment vs. others; teachers in metropolitan areas 
vs. rural teachers. Disappointment with the small 
increase in salary granted by the 1959 Legislature 
similarly has been used in an attempt to weaken the 
Tennessee Education Association. With what degree 
of success? 
United in Purpose 
CERTAINLY the teachers of Tennessee never were more 
strongly united in purpose. More money for the edu- 
cation of boys and girls, more money for teachers’ 
salaries, and the best educational program for the 
investment—this was the purpose of our legislative 
program. It was the purpose of. the Survey of Edu- 
cation recommendations. If we are divided, the di- 
vision is not in purpose. 


Knowledge Brings Understanding 


THE position of the TEA Administrative Council 
during the legislative session has been criticized by 
some, and this fact has been given wide publicity 
by a part of the press. With knowledge of the facts 
will come understanding on the part of most teachers. 
The budget proposed an increase of $32,550,000 
for education during the next biennium as compared 
to $5,175,500 for all other services budgeted within 
the general fund. This increased amount was broken 
down as follows: 
Per capita expenditure 
$9.70 maintenance and $1.25 for aids $ 836,000 
Transportation 730,000 
Allowance in case Knox County, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, and Hamilton County 


become equalizing 1,600,000 
Normal increase in salaries 3,300,000 
Salaries of additional teachers 7,200,000 
Salary increase of $100 per teacher 8,500,000 


Administration 970,000 


Library and Archives (29,000) * 
Educational Aid (Mostly vocational) 1,047,000 
Teachers’ Retirement 3,745,000 
Special Schools 185,000 
Higher Education 4,377,000 
Scholarships and Pensions (8,000) * 
Severely Mentally Retarded : 97,000 
Total Increase for Educational 
Purposes $32,550,000 





* Decreases 
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EDITORIAL 


The Administration willingly did several things 
which TEA fought for in the last legislature. The 
surplus funds were reduced. The overage from ear- 
marked taxes was appropriated for additional salary 
increases. No capital improvements are to be financed 
from current revenue. 

The Governor repeated to the legislators his in- 
tension of vetoing any new taxes. On the other hand, 
he offered to work with educational leaders to find 
a long-range solution to the problem. 

Regardless of one’s personal views regarding the 
governor’s position or regarding his budget, the over- 
whelming judgment of the legislators, as far as we 
could determine, including those most ardent sup- 
porters for higher salaries for teachers, was that any 
attempt to get higher salaries by amending the Gen- 
eral Education Bill would fail. 

Your Council, with this knowledge, in keeping with 
the action of the 1959 TEA Representative Assembly, 
had the unpleasant task of deciding on the procedure 
that would best serve the interests of teachers and of 


education. 
A Positive Procedure 


Ine Administrative Council felt that a procedure 
which refused to compromise and kept open the 
possibility of positive action by this legislature and 
of long-range progress in the future was to be pre- 
ferred to a hopeless fight which could only create 
bitterness, lose friends, and close the door to later 
positive action. 

It is this procedure that has been questioned by 
some teachers. Perhaps most differences of opinion 
resulted from our inability to get to the teachers all 
the facts, both as to our exact position and the knowl- 
edge on which it was based. 

We do not question the motive of any critical 
teacher. We do feel some newspapers and other in- 
terests misinterpreted our position. We sent the fol- 
lowing wire to all local presidents the morning 
following the Council meeting: 

“The Administrative Council yesterday voted that we 

reaffirm our position on our legislative program and 

instructed the president and secretary to present the pro- 
gram as strongly as possible to the hearing Thursday 
afternoon and to another hearing scheduled for next 

Wednesday. It is the intention of the Council to place 

upon the legislature the responsibility for more revenue 

in order to realize our program. The Council voted not 

to attempt to amend the General Education Bill but 


passage of the General Education Bill will not preclude 
the legislature’s making more funds available for teach- 


ers’ salaries.” 

Following the hearing on the General Education 
Bill, my complete statement was mailed to each presi- 
dent, legislative chairman, superintendent, and super- 


visor. 





Perspective 
TuosE who would divide us will have little or no 
success, bitter as may be any disappointment at the 
present time, if things are put in proper perspective. 

Since 1945, the average salary of Tennessee teachers 
has risen from $1200 to $3550—an increase due largely 
to your support of your professional associations—state 
and local. Present legislation will increase this $200 
more at the state level. 

The Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Law was en- 
acted in 1945, and social security was made available 
to teachers in 1957. Present legislation keeps the 
retirement system actuarially sound and provides an- 
other opportunity to choose social security. Present 


legislation also gives teachers the right to select their 
retirement option when they are eligible to retire 
rather than waiting until retirement. 

Sick leave benefits were made available in 1947. 

In 1951 the Tenure Law and a new certification 
law were achieved. 

And to put a professional organization in proper 
perspective, one cannot limit its benefits to teacher 
welfare alone. Our real pride should come from 
seeing a better program of education for those we 
serve. The best hope, perhaps the only hope, for 
better things in the future is through standing united 
as a profession, locally, state-wide, and nationally. 

—F. E. B. 
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Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting 
TEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


HE Representative Assembly of the 

Tennessee Education Association at 
its annual meeting January 9-10 (See 
Editorial, February issue) reaffirmed its 
stand on the legislative program adopted 
by the 1958 Representative Assembly, 
and authorized the Administrative 
Council to speak for the Association in 
regard to legislative matters involving 
education. 

The Assembly passed a resolution fa- 
voring the Murray-Metcalf Bill to provide 
federal support for education. It also 
urged the state legislature to amend the 
retirement law so that teachers might 
choose retirement options at the time 
of becoming eligible rather than actual 
retirement and to provide a second 
chance to elect social security coverage. 

The Assembly also endorsed a pro- 
posal of the Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion that the legislature amend the 
minimum benefit law of the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System so that a 
few teachers now drawing less than $50 
for 20 or more years of service would 
receive that amount. 

In addition, the delegates elected 
officers, and heard reports on the activ- 
ities of the association. (See December 
1958 issue.) 


Officers 


H. Claude Moore, superintendent of 
Dyer County Schools was elected first 
vice-president to assume the office of 
president in January, 1960. Council 
members elected to represent the Sec- 
ond, Fifth, and Seventh congressional 
districts are Dr. Ross Wilson, super- 
intendent of Morgan County Schools; 
H. H. Turpen, assistant superintendent 
in charge of finance, Nashville City 
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Schools; and L. G. Vaughan, principal 
of Ramer school; respectively. 

NEA delegates elected to attend the 
NEA Convention in St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 28-July 3, are: Hassel Evans, Uni- 
coi County, First District; Frank Davis, 
Anderson County, Second; Harold Pow- 
ers, McMinn County, Third; Nola 
McDonald, Overton County, Fourth; 
Charles Nix, Nashville, Fifth; Wilson 
Sharp, Perry County, Sixth; Winnie 
Range, Hardin County, Seventh; Dor- 
othy Flowers, Tipton County, Eighth; 
Martha Branch, Shelby County, Ninth. 

The Assembly also elected three nom- 
inees from West Tennessee, from whom 
the Governor will appoint a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee 


Teachers’ Retirement System: J. T. 
Miles, Weakley County; H. Claude 
Moore, Dyer County; D. G. White, 


Hardin County. Three East Tennessee 
nominees from whom a successor to 
Frank Erwin will be appointed, were 
also elected: E. A. Bird, Marion County; 
James A. Newman, Anderson County; 
Malvin Sexton, Scott County. 

The Assembly voted to pay expenses 
not to exceed $150 of delegates from 
each of the nine congressional districts 
and members of the Administrative 
Council, for the NEA Convention. 


Ethics 

At the Leadership Conference in Mur- 
freesboro last June, it was recommended 
that each local association study the 
Code of Ethics. Dr. Howard Kirksey, 
chairman of the Ethics Commission, re- 
ported activities of the Commission and 
the TEA staff: articles written, appear- 
ances before local associatioms to discuss 
ethics, furnishing copies of the Code 


where requested, publishing in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER a self-evaluation 
check list, and mailing a questionnaire. 

He reported that only 6 of 130 ques- 
tionnaires had been returned, and raised 
the question as to whether members 
were more interested in securing appro- 
priations than in ethics. Dr. Kirksey 
further urged members to devote at 
least one local association meeting to a 
study of the Code. Members of the 
Commission are D. F. Lakin of Knox- 
ville, Lottye McCall of Memphis, Mabel 
Kelley of Jasper, and Clara Erwin of 
Sparta. 

Tenure 

I'wo new members have been elected 
by the Administrative Council to the 
Tenure Commission: Miss Billie Baxter 
of Bristol to succeed Mrs. Henrietta 
Green, and J. C. Maddox of Dyersburg, 
to succeed C., F. Fisher. 

The report of Mr. George Greenwell, 
chairman of the Tenure Commission 
stated that: “It is the intention of your 
Tenure Commission, unless we have 
mandate from this body otherwise to 
do everything in its power to maintain 
the Tenure Law as it now exists. This 
law has proved to be beneficial to teach- 
ers in many counties of Tennessee.” 

The report further pointed out that 
interpretations in cases that have reached 
the Supreme Court have been both 
clear and fair; and “unless clear, con- 
cise, and desirable personnel policies 
are developed, and until stability is 
established in the school boards over 
the state, it is necessary that we main- 
tain a sound and sensible Tenure Law.” 


Membership 
Secretary Frank Bass reported that 
TEA membership had reached 24,248, 
a gain of 538 over the total for last 
year. He also reported, however, a de- 
cline in Tennessee membership in the 
National Education Association. 
[Continued on page 36] 
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Developing Courses of Study in the 


Tennessee Curriculum Program 


By EARL M. RAMER 
Professor of Education 
The University of Tennessee 


HE development of courses of 

study has been an important part 
of the curriculum improvement pro- 
gram and in-service education activi- 
ties in Tennessee in recent years. 
This particular phase of the program 
has concentrated upon local group 
effort to reach clearer agreements in 
regard to (1) the needs and aims 
giving direction to instruction, (2) 
the content and activities through 
which the needs and aims may be 
met, and (3) the methods and ma- 
terials through which the program 
may be developed and evaluated. 

The emphasis upon local effort in 
the production of guides has been 
carefully and deliberately made by 
the State Board of Education in its 
regulations based upon the 1951 
provisions of the General Assembly. 
The self-activity of teachers in the 
development of educational guides 
has been considered a_ primary 
means for building understanding 
and acceptance of the instructional 
program, and securing attention to 
educational needs peculiar to each 
school system. 

Schools and school systems may 
expect assistance in this venture 
from the state. The State Curric- 
ulum framework included in the 
Rules, Regulations, and Minimum 
Standards of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation comprises the official state 
guide within which courses of study 
should be developed. Several brief 
bulletins concerned with educa- 
tional terminology, point of view, 
purposes, evaluation, and general 
procedures in curriculum planning 
are available. 

State guides exist for art, music, 
vocational education, health and 
physical education and other areas. 
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The preparation of additional 
guides is being considered. Need 
for such aids was widely expressed 
in the recent state survey of educa- 
tion, although relatively small 
proportions of respondents were fa- 
miliar with the guides now avail- 
able. The state survey report also 
revealed that official courses of study 
have been developed in a minority 
of the grade levels and instructional 
areas. 

In the absence of official guides 
teachers have a number of choices 
in the planning of instruction. They 
may follow the pattern of adopted 
textbooks, depend heavily upon 
courses of study prepared in other 
situations, or, in the light of what 
seems best for their pupils, use what- 
ever resources are available to do 
the job. It may be argued that the 
latter choice is all any good teacher 
can do and that courses of study as 
official guides are therefore super- 
fluous. 


Ends and Means 


CouRSES of study as understood 
in the Tennessee program, how- 
ever, would not minimize the im- 
portance of intelligent flexibility in 
the planning of instruction or the 
need for accommodating instruc- 
tional arrangements to the interests 
and concerns of pupils or local com- 
munities. They call for the develop- 
ment of agreements among teachers 
themsclves concerning the needs and 
purpose to be served through in- 
struction and the methods, content 
and materials through which these 
purposes and needs may be realized. 
It is at this point that the absence 
of official courses of study may seem 
serious at this time. The seriousness 
of the problem would be directly 
proportionate to the extent that 
teachers in a given school or school 
system have failed to agree upon the 


ends and means of effective instruc- 
tion. 

It is clear that no deadlines have 
been developed by the State Board 
of Education for the completion of 
courses of study. To set such dead- 
lines would have constituted a clear 
invitation to violate the principle 
of continuity which has seemed an 
important value in curriculum de- 
velopment in this state. This 
principle calls for recurring atten- 
tion to the issue of ends and means 
in education. The application of 
this principle in  course-of-study 
development would witness con- 
stant improvement in instructional 
guides; meaning, that the guides 
should increasingly represent the 
considered judgments of the teachers 
who develop and use them. 

There is apparently little disagree- 
ment in the state with the theory 
summarized briefly and, perhaps, 
superficially in the paragraph above. 
It is a fact, however, that course-of- 
study development has not always 
seemed a stimulating, challenging 
and rewarding professional experi- 
ence to the teachers participating in 
the process, Examination of the 
causes and cures of this problem 
should be a primary concern of all 
professional personnel in the state. 
The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest one possible cause of the diff- 
culty and a procedure which might 
offer assistance. 

The job of writing is not easily 
accomplished, especially in those in- 
stances in which the ideas of many 
persons are brought together in uni- 
fied, coherent manner. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, for a large group 
of persons to “write.” And yet, in 
the course-of-study development pro- 
gram one witnesses grade-level or in- 
structional-area groups attempting 
to “write” courses of study. The 

[Continued on page 18] 
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By CHARLES T. YOUNG, Chairman 
Department of Fine Arts 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 


Egg upon a time, which accord- 
ing to radio-carbon dating was 
long ago, one might speculate there 
was an ideal easy-going school sys- 
tem. The only medium of com- 
munication and expression was 
speech. A teacher spoke to the stu- 


dents; eventually the students spoke 
back to the teacher. Upon gradua- 
tion the students, with some diff- 


” 


and went on 
their merry way to kill a dinosaur. 
Eventually, the chronological “be- 
gatting” activities, as recorded in the 
Old Testament, created an over- 
crowded school-cave situation; but 
this was solved by scratching out 
larger caves. 

Then there was a_ progressive 
family in the clan, probably the 


culty, spoke “Zor rd by e 





“You cannot, without loss, ignore in the life of the spirit so great a factor as art. Our aesthetic 
emotions provide us with vivid apprehensions of value. If you maim these, you weaken the 
force of the whole system of spiritual apprehensions. . . . History shows us that an efflorescence 
of art is the first activity of nations on the road to civilization. . . . The stupidity of the whole 
procedure is that art in simple popular forms is just what we can give the nation without 
—ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD, The Aims of Education ' 


undue strain on our resources.” 


same snobs that advocated the wear- 
ing of animal skins over the body, 
who decided some things spoken 
should be recorded. They had no- 
ticed that when people talked they 
waved their hands and wiggled their 
bodies, which meant speech, alone, 
was not getting the message over 
to the listeners. The system of 
doodling came into being; but some 
of the old “die-hards” coined a 
phrase, “Back to the one R,” and 
fought this new frill, doodling, tooth 
and nail. 

It seemed as if doodling (which 
was really art) was here to stay, but 
a compromise on a semantical con- 
troversy with the “one R” lobby 
group caused the word doodling to 
be changed to the word writing. As 
centuries passed and arteries hard- 
ened, writing took its rightful place 
with speaking, thus making a “two 
R” system. The children waxed 
strong because many learned to 
speak writing, and some went so far 
as to write speaking. Wherever 
people migrated, they carried the 
“two R” system, except for a few 
descendants of the “one R” system. 
Individuals merged into families, 
families joined clans, clans formed 
cultures (sometimes involuntarily) , 
and cultures created a transmutable 
word called civilization. 

It was during this melee that the 
“third R” came into being. There 
was some controversy over the exact 
meaning of the “third R,” but be- 
fore reading and speaking could be 
mustered for or against it an ava- 
lanche of genre-type educational 
problems dominated the scene. 
Questions like: “What shall be beat 
in and out of children?” What 
anaphrodisiac curriculum will sub- 
due the talents of restroom poets 
and artists?” and “Whose gonna 
teach the teachers?” Educating the 
offspring had reached an excruciat- 
ing complex status. Proof of the 
turmoil could be validated if some- 
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one had preserved the hieroglyphics 
of the contractor who declared bank- 
ruptcy when he attempted the 
Tower of Babel. 

It was about this time that an- 
other group with anchoretic ambi- 
tions, paraded up and down the 
cavern fronts waving large incised 
stones which read, “Back to the no 
R’s.” The genes of this fable, which 
should have ended several sentences 
ago, appear to show traits of con- 
temporary problems. Perhaps, we 
should end the fable by saying, 
“Centuries passed, arteries hardened, 
the tree of knowledge blossomed 
forth, and the “three R” system 
reigned forever and a day.” 


Sporadic Efforts 


THe infinite measurement of time, 
“forever and a day,” appears to be 
reaching an exodus in Tennessee 
public schools. Could it be possible 
that “forever” has reached its limits, 
and the “day” is now at hand? The 
foregoing fable, with the exception 
of intensified complexity, could be 
written right up to the present date. 
It seems the educational time 
pendulum, with stentorian  tick- 
tocks, is forever reciprocating from 
one subject area, in a spasm of mo- 
mentary glory, to another, 


The broad area of the arts, how- 
ever, has not made such a pompous 
entrance into the curriculum of 
Tennessee’s public schools. The oc- 
currence of this phenomenon cannot 
be entirely attributed to thinking 
minds and careful planning. The 
recent state-wide survey indicates 
the possibility of reluctance, apathy, 
and, perhaps a fear of inadequacy. 

Once this was a perfectly legitimate 
status for Tennesseans. The only 
achievement that typical early Ten- 
nesseans needed to accomplish in 
“drawing” was a well aimed bead 
in the sights of a muzzle-loading 
rifle. Early Tennessee art concepts, 


which seemed to be very poly- 
phonic, could be partially blamed 
for our current predicament. AI- 
though each of the concepts meant 
well and was believed to advance 
our cultural standards, the attempts 
proved to be superficies. 

Today it is not uncommon to find 
art activities, which were meant to 
be means toward goals, becoming 
short-sighted goals themselves. The 
belief that an art program in the 
public school is for the purpose of 
training artists and craftsmen has 
little to do with current concepts of 
art’s role in today’s school] systems. 

Perhaps, we might save face by 
labeling our earlier and sporadic 
efforts at art education as “success- 
ful failures.” The term attempts to 
say that we have an abundance of 
useful negative experiences from 
which we might profit if seriously 
interested in the needs of contempo- 
rary children. Successful failures 
might, also, be termed as a “willing- 
to-try-art” attitude, but no time for 
experimentation, thinking, and 
planning which is required to make 
any subject area meaningful to our 
youth. The fact that we have little 
or no meaningful art experiences in 
our schools cannot be construed to 
assume we are just as well off 
without them. 

Concepts of artists as Bohemian 
misfits are rapidly crumbling, be- 
cause artists, who are normal decent 
citizens, now live in our midst. The 
belief that framed narrative pictures 
and sculptured monuments consti- 
tute the majority of art is, also, 
vanishing. The discovery that Art 
permeates every endeavor of man, 
which includes all physical, mental, 
and spiritual aspects of life, should 
cause all non-art school systems to 
investigate the possibility of art in 
the curriculum. 

"iFrom The Hibbert Journal. Reprinted in 
The Aims of Education and Other Essays, by 


A. N. Whitehead (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1929). Used by permission. 
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Ironically enough, the language 
idiom of art, time, materials, and 
space—appears to be the very unsur- 
mountable problem which our con- 
temporary schools are combatting. 
Perhaps, art should not be consid- 
ered as catagorized subject matter, 
but as a means of propagating all 
subject areas. It might be possible to 
conceive of art as strengthening the 
“three R’s,” rather than becoming 
one. This is especially applicable 
to the elementary grades. There is 
an old saying, not too uncommon to 
those who have faced recurring stra- 
tegic withdrawals, which says, ae 
you can’t lick them, join them.” 

History points strongly to the fact 
that all preceeding great cultures 
embraced the arts as media of ex- 
pressing their way of life. Many of 
the advant garde Tennessee schools 
recognized this trait, and after rec- 
onnoitering time, number, and au- 
thority, ventured art programs into 
their curriculums. To make a long 
story short with the use of Cape 
Canaveral jargon, some of these 
schools successfully orbited art into 
their curriculum. Art, in_ these 
schools, does the same work as any 
other medium of communication be- 
tween the student and teacher. It 
did not sacrifice any other subject 
area, as some would surmise; but it 
did enrich the total program by 
giving students another way of dem- 
onstrating their knowledge. 

Unfortunately, a few schools at- 
tempted to orbit art without an 
inventory check or proper count- 
down. The result was that their 
conjured theoretical art programs 
never left the launching platforms. 
Other schools got art into the cur- 
riculum orbit, but faulty stages 
caused it to go short of its desired 
goal. 


Manifest Interest 


Aware of and disturbed about 
the numerous unsuccessful launch- 
ings of art programs, the State De- 
partment of Education and art 
education personnel, felt an ‘“X- 
Ray” examination should be made 
from the lowest to the highest edu- 
cational echelons. Assuming an art 
program to be only as useful as the 
local school makes it, the problems 
of a local nature, or at least regional, 
would be the most logical step to- 
ward routing out problems. About 
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1954, when the number of successful 
art programs could be counted on 
both hands, plans for regional study 
into problems of the arts (art and 
music) were made. 

In 1955, the seven state colleges, 
under the direction of the State De- 
partment of Education, played host 
to educators and laymen interested 
in discussing the plight of art in 
our public schools. Total participa- 
tion exceeded 175 people, and 
proved to be the wisest investment 
of time and personnel yet devised 
to strengthen the arts, Basic issues 
and questions surveying the field of 
art, on a local level, were discussed. 
Many solutions were offered, some 
feasible and some not feasible, to 
overcome the obstacles hindering a 
good art program. 

The State Arts Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed primarily of state 
college arts and music personnel, 
compiled the seven individual re- 
ports into one, the “Compiled Re- 
port, Art and Music Conferences,” 
which was submitted to the State 
Curriculum Committee for advice 
and action on its recommendations 
for bettering the situation. 

In the meantime, the state-wide 
survey, which would reveal and 
validate what many art educators 
had already anticipated, was begun. 
Art as an area of instruction did 
rate low in the total school program. 
Condensed data from the survey 
tabulations show the following sit- 
uation in the arts: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
10% rated high Less than 20% of the 
54% rated medium high schools have any 
32% rated low sort of art program. 

It might be noted here that the 
crowded time schedule of the state- 
wide survey, in many instances, re- 
quired personnel not affiliated with 
art education to serve as art survey 
members. As a result, there were 
occasions when their reports might 
have been somewhat liberal com- 
pared to what actually existed. It 
might be concluded that art rated 
an actual “low” in the public school 
systems, Music found itself in the 
same low category with minor ratio 
variations, The survey had an- 
nounced publicly that brassy march- 
ing bands, and occasional wax crayon 
doodlings on notebook paper did 





not constitute good programs in the 
arts, 

Even though art is specified as an 
area of instruction that shall be 
taught in the elementary schools, 
two conclusions might be drawn 
from the above information. Ten- 
nessee schools have no need for art 
in their present-day curriculum, or 
Tennessee schools want art in their 
curriculum but hesitate for various 
reasons to introduce it. Recent de- 
mands for art workshops, field art 
classes, art consultants, and art re- 
source materials indicate the latter 
conclusion is more valid. The prob- 
lem seems to be administering the 
right assistance at the right time to 
ambitious school systems. 


Feasible Recommendations 


A rt’s shining hour seemed to 
have emerged from its doomed 
position. The State Curriculum 
Committee, realizing the plight of 
one of the seven basic areas of in- 
struction (art), advised the State 
Arts Advisory Committee to work on 
two or three feasible recommenda- 
tions submitted in the “Compiled 
Report.” This meant the ferreting 
out of many legitimate recommenda- 
tions, two or three of which would 
become objectives with urgent pri- 
ority. They must give immediate, 
useful assistance and guidance to 
those schools interested in propagat- 
ing art as a part of their curriculum. 
In general, most of the recommenda- 
tions were of a long-range nature, 
and could not be solved by a mime- 
ographed directive, nor by having 
the printer place art on the al- 
ready loaded report card, 

The first objective would be to 
clarify and revise the terminology 
of the minimum requirements of an 
art program, This meant making an 
understandable and comprehensive 
framework concerning art, which 
would appear annually in the “Min- 
imum Requirements for Approval 
of Public Schools” bulletins. Real- 
izing that an art program at Upper 
Sinking School! would be different 
from an art program in the Nashville 
City Schools, the framework would 
have to be described in fiexible and 
general terms by the State Depart- 


1 Upper Sinking School is not a fictitious name, 
on Mr. Young's part. There is an elementary 
school by this name in Hickman County, not too 
far from Centerville.—ed. 
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ment of Education. This left the 
specifics, which is where they should 
be, up to the local school designing 
an art program. 

The second recommendation, con- 
verted into an immediate objective, 
was to develop some kind of assist- 
ance to local school systems organ- 
izing and developing a course of 
study in the arts. Many schools, 
working on art programs, had 
bogged down to a what-do-we-do- 
next situation. They needed help 
immediately. Schools that wanted 
to improve or enrich their present 
art programs, also, wanted assistance. 
In June, 1956, the State Arts Ad- 
visory Committee met at Memphis 
State University with the specific as- 
signment of designing such assist- 
ance, yet respecting a limited budget 
and a shortage of art education per- 
sonnel. It was decided that a bulle- 
tin would be most useful, and it was 
to be written to serve as a tentative 
guide in in-service training art ac- 
tivities. This guide would avoid the 
bogging down in procedure prob- 
lems encountered in developing 
tentative materials that would even- 
tually become courses of study in 
art. 

The first manuscript for this bul- 
letin was well planned and written, 
but it failed to qualify for its ob- 
jective because it was written in art 
language by professional art people. 
A second revised manuscript was 
written it terms familiar to the class- 
room teacher, and no assumptions 
were taken for granted. This bul- 
letin, “Suggestions for Developing 
and Evaluating Courses of Study in 
the Arts,” has been available to 
school systems since October, 1956. 
Schools that believe they have an 
excellent art program in operation, 
might profit greatly by taking in- 
ventory with the advice in_ this 
bulletin. 


An Outstanding Document 


THE third and final immediate 
objective is considered the most out- 
standing document toward better 
art programs. It was to develop other 
resource materials which would be 
useful in the improvement of ex- 
isting art programs. It was felt that 
an instructional guide at the student- 
teacher level would be most advan- 
tageous in getting art activities 
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started in the individual! classrooms. 
Hundreds of out-of-state bulletins 
and courses of study were reviewed 
for possible approaches and ideas. 
None met the dire needs of Tennes- 
see schools. 

It became evident that Tennessee 
art for Tennessee schools must be 
designed by Tennessee teachers. This 
did not mean every activity or media 
should be different from other state 
art programs. It meant creative ex- 
perimentation and planning would 
be necessary, at the local school 
level, to arrive at an art program to 
meet the students’ needs. This ob- 
jective became a 34-page, paper- 
backed book, Art for Tennessee 
Schools, Grades 1 Through 6 (Ten- 
nessee State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1958). The State Arts Advisory 
Committee is proud of this produc- 
tion, primarily because the task 
seemed impossible during its con- 
struction. 

This publication has _ received 
much praise from the nation’s art 
educators. It is one of the nation’s 
best simple, yet dynamic approaches 
to a meaningful art program. The 
nature of creativity has been stressed 
from standpoints of both the student 
and the teacher. It has no how-to- 
do-it activities, nor patterns for cur- 
rent or seasonal bric-a-brac. It does 


have an art activities section which 
suggests different avenues of ap- 
proach to different levels of child 
growth, with the same media. Al- 
though this book may not be in all 
teachers’ hands, it has been issued 
to schoo] systems in the ratio of one 
book per schoolroom throughout the 
state. 

What the future holds for art in 
Tennessee schools depends mostly 
on the actions of the local school 
systems. We have nothing to be 
ashamed of for such a late accept- 
ance of art in our curriculum. In 
fact, the mistakes which were made 
by earlier art programs in other 
states May save us a great amount 
of trial and tribulation. In our sit- 
uation, it seems better to start from 
“scratch” than “uneducate” decades 
of misguided, biased, and over am- 
bitious art activities. 

Not too long ago, an eczema, bet- 
ter known as seven-year itch, was 
prevalent among rural school stu- 
dents. A teacher remarked to the 
scratching students, “It’s all right to 
inherit the seven-year itch, but it’s 
a sin to keep it.” Somehow I feel 
this philosophy applicable to our art 
education situation. “It’s all right 
to feel inadequate, or even ignorant, 
about art education, but it’s a sin 
to stay that way. 





A New TEA Service 


Low-Cost Life Insurance 


= low-cost life insurance pro- 
gram, which will provide $2500 
protection for an annual premium 
of $10, is being made available to 
TEA members for the first time next 
month. 


Open Dates 


The group open dates will be 
April 1-30 this year, and a minimum 
of 1000 members must be enrolled 
before the program becomes effec- 
tive. The insurance will be under- 
written by Horace Mann Insurance 
Company, but details of administra- 
tion will be handled by the TEA 
Office. 

The insurance will be available 
to TEA members in any school 
system or building when 75 per cent 


of the members in that unit sign up 
for coverage. 

Several benefits in addition to low 
cost make the plan especially at- 
tractive. No medical examination is 
required, and waiver of premium 
is included for permanent total dis- 
ability. The annual cost is $10 for 
all members actively engaged in 
teaching regardless of age. 


How to Apply 

Applications will be accepted only 
during the open dates April 1-30, 
after which the group will be closed 
until another open period next year. 

Application forms are being dis- 
tributed to superintendents. These 
are to be returned to the TEA office 
when your group qualifies. 
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Cure for Science Programs 


Red Medicine? 


By ARLO I. SMITH 
Professor of Biology 
Southwestern at Memphis 


A° NEVER before, opportunity 
comes knocking, not once but 
so continuously and vigorously that 
it takes a sturdy door to withstand 
the pounding. The Russians have 
caused us to pause anew and reflect 
upon our system of education—for 
this we should be grateful. There is 
now ample opportunity for us to im- 
prove ourselves as teachers, our fa- 
cilities for teaching, and the citizens 
we develop. 

There is no need to panic, but we 
should take advantage of our op- 
portunities before the pendulum 
again swings back into semi-stagna- 
tion. I am not suggesting that we 
try to play the other man’s game, 
but the launching of Sputnik I and 
its successors has focused the spot- 
light upon us—the educators—and 
the results of our system are being 
compared with the supposed results 
of Russian education techniques. 

Self analysis is difficult under any 
circumstances, and now, under 
stress, critical analysis of all phases 
of our educational system is doubly 
difficult but necessary. Obviously 
emphasis centers upon science, but 
to what extent and in which direc- 
tion should we move? If we follow 
in the footsteps of the Russians, we 
will undoubtedly sacrifice our Amer- 
ican way of life for something simi- 
lar to theirs. Needless to say, 
scientists themselves are not in- 
terested in making such sacrifices, 

In our society, we do not need 
just the inventions of scientists; we 
need in the fields of international 
relations, sociology, and govern- 
ment people who are better able 
than the scientists to put those in- 
ventions to use for the progress of 
civilization. A person may be a well- 
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respected specialist in his own field, 
but when he attempts to give advice 
outside his specialty, he is usually 
just another layman. Production of 
an atom bomb is a highly specialized 
business, but the scientists are not 
necessarily the ones who are able to 
determine the impact of the use of 
atom bombs upon human society. 
The progress of civilization de- 
pends upon a well-rounded high 
quality education of our citizens. 
These are times when, to preserve 
our way of life, we must take certain 
insurance measures such as_ the 
present emphasis on science. This 
present emphasis is reflected in the 
passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, calling for 
improvement in education, par- 
ticularly in mathematics, the sci- 
ences, and the modern languages. 


Leisure, for What? 


We ARE living in the scientific 
age, like it or not; and society must 
be geared to this age. Appreciation 
for scientific know-how is felt in 
every home, office, and _ factory 
equipped with labor-saving devices. 
In our society we now have more 
leisure time either, on the one hand, 
to enroll in Great Books courses and 
other adult education courses and 
to engage in worth-while community 
projects, or on the other hand, to 
fritter away in pursuit of ephemeral 
pleasures which provide a tempo- 
rary escape from reality. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortu- 
nately, the teacher is freed of only 
enough time to get another job 
which will enable him to support a 
family and live as an average respect- 
ed American is expected to live. If 
the teacher is a man, the above is a 
rule rather than an exception. Until 
teacher salaries will allow a man to 
support a family, there will be, in 
the teaching profession, an un- 





fortunate absence of male influence 
and probably a shortage of well- 


trained male science teachers. In 
seeking to answer “What’s wrong 
with our schools?” we should give 
careful consideration to the possi- 
bility of getting an adequate supply 
of well-trained, consecrated men 
back into education. 

As a rule, no better standard ex- 
ists than that expressed in the 
phrase, “You get what you pay for.” 
True, if a_teacher’s pay were 
doubled this month, he might not 
be any better teacher next month, 
but he would probably be more 
energetic, less sleepy-eyed, and better 
fed. That same teacher might not 
do a better job, but his replacement 
probably would be better qualified; 
and, if paid enough, he would not 
be lured away from the teaching 
profession by financial considera- 
tions. A shortage of adequately 
trained science teachers, men 
especially, exists because industry 
recognizes their worth and is willing 
to pay for their services. 

In recent years, many women have 
re-entered the teaching profession 
after several years away from it or 
have entered it after years out of 


touch with the profession. True, 
this relieves the shortage, but 
science has been progressing so 


rapidly in recent years that unless 
these teachers have kept abreast of 
the developments, they are at a de- 
cided disadvantage, as are their 
students. These teachers are un- 
doubtedly sincere in their desire to 
do a worth-while job, and it is 
especially for these teachers that an 
opportunity for self-improvement 
and review is being provided in 
special summer institutes. 


Instruction and Equipment 


THE National Science Foundation 
has received, as a result of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, funds 
which include support for over 320 
summer institutes for high school 
teachers of science and mathematics. 
Each institute will accommodate 
fifty teachers and will last from six 
to ten weeks. Teachers in attend- 
ance will be paid about $100 a week 
depending upon the number of 
their dependents and the distance 
traveled. Dependents need not ac- 
company the teacher in order to 
qualify for compensation. Ten of 
these institutes will be held in Ten- 
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nessee, but Tennessee teachers are 
not restricted to institutes held in 
Tennessee; they may attend any 
institute at which they are accepted. 

In the past it has been the policy 
of most institutes to accept teachers 
from many different areas. Most in- 
stitutes are administered by colleges 
and universities which offer gradu- 
ate degrees, and credit toward an 
advanced degree may be earned by 
attending such an institute, Many 
courses are not of such content that 
graduate credit may be given, but 
those are still very valuable to a 
teacher, and many good ideas may 
be obtained therefrom. 

Teachers of science and mathe- 
matics owe it to their profession and 
to themselves to attend one of these 
summer sessions if it is at all possi- 
ble. Although completed applica- 
tions should have been submitted 
by February 16, there are usually 
some openings until a much later 
date and inquiry should be made. 
Teachers who desire a list of sum- 
mer institutes being held may get in 
touch with science personnel of any 





college near them or write to the 
Program Director for Summer In- 
stitutes, National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

In addition to providing funds for 
summer institutes, the National De- 
fense Education Act also makes 
available over 61 million dollars a 
year for the purchase of laboratory 
equipment. These funds are ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office 
of Education and are available to 
states on a matching basis. Teachers 
whose laboratories are not adequate- 
ly equipped would do well to in- 
vestigate, with the aid of their 
superintendents, the possibility of 
improving their laboratory equip- 
ment by means of these funds. 

The teaching schedule of science 
teachers frequently leaves much to 
be desired. In addition to regular 
classes science teachers should meet 
their students for at least one two- 
hour laboratory period a week or 
their teaching is ineffective. Re- 
flective thought and observation is 
the key to scientific success and 
these cannot be carried out properly 


BOB RAY, NASHVILLE BANNER 


Values of teaching by the project method, and the inspiration of in- 


struction by Miss Nora Lee 


Bernard, science teacher at East Junior 


High School in Nashville, are well illustrated by Sam Upchurch, winner 
of local and regional science fairs and of a finalist medal at the Na- 
tional Science Fair in Los Angeles. Sam helped catalog the rock and 
fossil display at the State Museum in Nashville. 
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within a 45-minute span of activity. 
All students, whether or not they 
plan to be scientists, need to under- 
stand and appreciate experimental 
methods and scientific reasoning. 


A Proved Method 


More than any other method 
thus far tried, the project method 
of teaching science embodies reflec- 
tive thinking and critical observa- 
tion and analysis. A student who 
works at a “research” project and 
brings it to a successful conclusion 
gains experience in applying scien- 
tific procedure, observing critically, 
thinking reflectively, understanding 
scientific information, and develop- 
ing enthusiasm and independence. 
This project method takes time— 
more than one period a week—but 
it is the one method that fulfills all 
the basic reasons for teaching science 
in the first place. 

Anything less than attaining those 
objectives adds up to an incomplete 
science education. Also, the project 
method will help supply the needs 
of the “gifted student.” Not only 
does the project method make it 
possible to gain the desired objec- 
tives, but it also serves as a device 
for drawing into the project the 
entire family of the student. What 
school system could not use more 
backing and encouragement from 
mother and dad? Dads who will 
not attend P-TA meetings will take 
an interest in science projects and 
science fairs. When they see what 
is being accomplished, the dads will 
urge passage of bills for better paid 
teachers and better equipped labora- 
tories. 

Support for our schools at ' the 
local level, especially in the sciences, 
has been found in many places, in- 
cluding Tennessee. Corporations are 
supporting education as never be- 
fore. When it becomes known that 
a teacher is practicing project teach- 
ing through science clubs, science 
fairs, junior science academies, and 
science talent searches, he will find 
help waiting. 

Industries and scientific organiza- 
tions are furnishing not only fi- 
nancial help but also personnel to 
speak on career days, judge in fairs, 
and serve as counselors. Industries 
in and near Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Memphis, and Nashville in recent 
years have subsidized project ac- 
tivities, especially science fairs and 
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the Tennessee Junior Academy of 
Science chapters. Scientific organiza- 
tions, such as county medical socie- 
ties, engineers clubs, Sigma Xi 
Research Society, American Chemi- 
cal Society, the Tennessee Academy 
of Science, and local colleges, have 
been the main source of trained 
personnel ready and willing to help 
in science project work. 

A teacher will find it virtually im- 
possible to counsel students ade- 
quately, make science fair plans, and 
still teach classes; outside: help is 


necessary. In areas with few of the 


above sources to.call upon, the civic 


and service clubs will*be willing to - 


help an energetic teacher or. group 
of teachers. All the above or- 
ganizations are aware of the need 
for improvement in education and 
will welcome a request for their 
services. All who have tried the 
project method in their sciences are 
enthusiastic about it. 

Teachers who teach “from the 
book” should encourage student 
science projects; students really 
learn from teachers, not books. The 
teacher’s job will be “to encourage 
investigation, rather than to dis- 
pense information.” Teachers who 
have forgotten or didn’t read “The 
Teacher Who Won’t Answer Ques- 
tions” and “Doc Harrington’s Dawn 
Patrol of Young Scientists” should 
look up these articles in the April, 
1957, and November, 1956 issues of 
the Reader’s Digest, read them, do 
likewise, and reap the reward of a 
job well done. 


Ideas Abundant 


“‘b A TEACHER lacks ideas for 
science projects, he should join the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
fion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
“ Washington 6, D. C., and read their 
monthly publication, The Science 
Teacher, which contains informa- 
tion and suggestions. It would pay 
a local school board to defray the 
cost of membership in the above 
organization for every science teach- 
er in its’ schools. 

In-service training activities should 
include discussion of science projects 
and critical analysis of The Science 
Teacher. A request to Science Clubs 
of America (1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. G.) will bring A 
Thousand Science Projects and all 
the information needed: to run a 
science fair. Local science clubs 
should join Science Clubs of Amer- 
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ica and also affiliate with the Ten- 
nessee Junior Academy of Science 
(Dr..M. S. McCay, Sponsor, Uni- 
versity’ of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee) >» ne hey 
Students, doing: ‘science; projects 


have? three main opportunities: to. 
present: their* results:} 3 (#)* science, 
fairs which’ require the. <project? to. 


speak: for: itself—the ’ student. is’ not 
in ‘the room. ati time‘ of: judging;. (2) 
Junior Academy. research papers 
which enable ‘a. student: to exhibit 
his* project: and: also. tell: what it ac- 
complishes~ and. what*it means to 
science;, (3) ” the. _Westinghouse Sci- 
ence. Talent. Search..Contests which 
include a detailed scientifically writ- 
ten account of a completed project 
plus an examination on the stu- 
dent’s scientific knowledge. The lat- 
ter contest is limited to seniors but 
winners of several places are 
awarded one- to four-year scholar- 
ships to colleges, and several from 
Tennessee have been winners in 
recent years. 

Obviously for a science teacher 
to do the tremendously important 
job outlined above, he will have to 
be given careful consideration when 
schedules are made out. A science 
teacher cannot supervise student 
projects and hold a fair if his 
periods during the day are taken up 
with keeping study -halls, showing 
films to raise a few more pennies for 
a new mimeograph machine, collec- 
ting for benefits, planning spaghetti 
suppers or bazaars, and chaperoning 
pep. rallies.’ 

Why not turn the destin back 
to the teacher and the periods of the 
day to teaching! Iam. sure Mark 
Hopkins did not envisage all the 
obstacles which confront today’s 
teacher. Many teachers have said, 
“I'd. enjoy teaching if that is what 
I had to do, but all this other stuff 
makes me want to quit.” These 
same: obstacles to teaching have 
caused many parents’ to wonder 
when their kids learn and why they 
have no home _ work—and _ inci- 
dentally perhaps to start some of 
the Better Schools Committees, 


A well-rounded education includ- 
ing a depth of understanding will 
result from an enthusiastic per- 
sonality who “encourages more 
investigation and dispenses less  in- 
formation.” Only when.such educa- 
tion becomes characteristic of our 
schools will our educational system 


stand the test “of time: ‘If “Red 
Medicine,”: though it maybe rather 
bitter, is to effect an -educational 
cure, each «teacher, supervisor, and 
administrator. -must-- make —-every 
effort to meet -the chaHenge. Only 
when. the challenge is met.-will-.we 
survive the current and _ persistent 
crisis. 

DEVELOPING COURSES: OF STUDY 
[Continued from page 11] 
attempt all ‘too often bogs down in 
a, quibbling over words, the turning 
of a phrase, or some other point not 
worth the effort of a large number 
of persons. .In consequence many in 
the group. grow .weary-of the ‘enter- 
prise and .develop .the notion ‘that 
it is a:grand -waste of: time. They 

are often right. 
A Working Procedure 


Wu. AT has gone wrong? In this 
instance a group was attempting a 
writing chore that should have been 
reserved for selected individuals or 
a small committee. In every school 
system there are teachers who have 
outstanding interest and competence 
in writing or editorial work. These 
individuals can take the major ideas 
or commitments advanced by a 
group and bring them into excellent 
editorial form; first,- perhaps, for 
the consideration of the group ad- 
vancing the ideas, and, later, into 
form for publication. 

Using this procedure should per- 
mit group «meetings . to «concentrate 
upon the major .concerns: in ‘educa- 
tional -planning: the identification 
of -issues; the «presentation and dis- 
cussion of special .studies; decisions 
in regard to the need or appropriate- 
ness of. newer subjects, units, or 
topics inthe course of study; the 
interests or capacities of ‘pupils; 
changing economic needs in the 
community. It is out of the inter- 
change of ideas resulting from such 
study and discussion that thinking 
is clarified and commitment is de- 
veloped. The course of study as 
envisioned in Tennessee is the’ by- 
product of this process, 

In order to achieve more fully the 
rewards that .may. accompany ‘this 
process, we may need to consider, 
therefore, a: more careful delineation 
between the responsibilities~of cur- 
riculum study «groups and the re- 
sponsibilities of individuals or small 
committees .charged* with the func- 
tion of recording-agreement in writ- 
ing. 
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“A Raging Dream in Tow” 


By RUTH McDONALD 
Supervising Teacher 
Davidson County Schools 


_— are only two ways to be 
quite unprejudiced and impar- 
tial. One is to be completely igno- 
rant. The other is to be completely 
indifferent.”! Now, I’ve read too 
many books since the editor of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER asked me 
to write this article to be com- 
pletely ignorant. I’m never com- 
pletely indifferent about anything 
that has to do with teaching and 
citizenship, and this writing is sup- 
posed to contain the idea that 
“Quality Social Studies Teaching 
Prepares for World Citizenship.” I 
think it does; so right off I’m admit- 
ting that I have a bias; and I have 
made very little effort to keep it in 
hand. I just happen to be one of 
those persons who prefers to be 
“spewed out” for some reason other 
than luke-warmness. 

I suppose we should establish 
early that no startlingly new ideas 
will be developed in this article. I 
do not belong to that “throw-the- 
book-at-em crowd” which seems 
much in the headlines today. For 
one thing, I’ve always believed in 
reading books, For another, I spend 
too much of my money for books, 
and I’ve too much respect for the 
people who write most of them to 
treat their ideas in any such way. 
Besides, much as I would like to, I 
do not plan to be around the 
youngsters in our schools all their 
lives; and it just could be that the 
only thing they might learn from 
a book thrower would be the habit 
of dodging books. Be that as it may, 
I belong to that school of thought 
which says, “Put learning in their 
way—and they will reach for the 
books.” 


1Charles P. Curtis, A Commonplace Book. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
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Whatever you read, wherever you 
go, you cannot escape the criticism 
which is directed at schools and 
teaching. The area of the social 
studies has not escaped attention. 
There are those, including Arthur 
Bestor, who seem to think there is 
no such thing as quality teaching 
going on in the schools today. He 
pleads for a “restoration” of learn- 
ing. Now restoration does not mean 
innovation, which is the characteris- 
tic of a scientific age. It means doing 
something to that which is old—or 
perhaps ruined or spoiled. But 
enough of that. 

I read once that “the proper re- 
sponse to criticism of oneself is not 
rejection of criticism and resentment 
of the critic but self-examination.’’? 
Now, examination of the teaching 
of social studies reveals that almost 
any of the headlines which have ap- 
peared in print since Sputnik could 
have been lifted right out of the 
professional literature during the 
past several years, Or they could 
have been reports of the weekly, 
monthly, semi-annual or annual 
teachers’ meetings. 


Critics: Move Forward 


Ir IS to the eternal praise of the 
classroom teacher, who had ques- 
tions about better ways to teach, 
that she became the first critic of 
her own teaching. It was in answer 
to her quest for better ways of doing 
what she was doing that that “hor- 
rible” teachers’ college professor en- 
tered the ranks of the critics of the 
teaching of social studies. Those en- 
trusted with the responsibility of 
curriculum improvement had him 
speak to teachers. 

Some teachers heard and were dis- 
turbed but continued to say, “Boys 
and girls, get out your social studies 
book. Turn to page 17. John, you 
read the first paragraph. You didn’t 


2 Ashley Montagu, The Cultured seen New 


York: The World Publishing Co., 1958. 


do too well on that, John. Better 
take your book home and get some 
help.” Now these disturbed hearers- 
but-not-doers were added to the 
ranks of the critics, Haven’t you 
heard them complain to other teach- 
ers, to parents, to boards of educa- 
tion that if it weren’t for all those 
“new fangled” ideas, they might get 
some teaching done? 

But there were in those same 
audiences some teachers who were 
seekers-after-tangibles. They seized 
upon the idea of “attractive rooms, 
activities, the use of bulletin boards” 
and forgot to listen to the comple- 
tion of the sentence which was “in 
teaching.” These teachers spent 
hours fixing bulletin boards which 
were never used in teaching. Rooms 
had to be so attractive that children’s 
work was discarded for opaque pro- 
jections, Activities went on for no 
good reason. It was inevitable that 
intelligent teachers and parents and 
the professors in Mr. Bestor’s “hor- 
rible” teachers’ college and the pro- 
fessors in other colleges, too, should 
join the ranks of the critics. 

Another group of critics abroad in 
considerable number are not moti- 
vated by dislike for any particular 
practice in the classroom. Neither 
are they interested in going back 
to anything. They know that the 
teaching of social studies today is 
done better, generally speaking, than 
it was done in the past. They are 
critical because they are comparing 
what is with what could be. 

Closely akin to the latter, but per- 
haps even more thoughtful than 
they, are those like Peter Drucker 
whose thesis is that “as the educa- 
tional level of the public keeps going 
up, its educational expectations for 
the next generation and its educa- 
tional capacity should also have kept 
going up.” Not going back but 
going on is the thinking of these 


8 Peter F. Drucker, Landmarks of Tomorrow. 
New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1959. 
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critics. Perhaps they are most at 
home in this age of innovation. 


Texts: How Adequate? 


Wuar kind of teaching is being 
done in the area of the social studies 
in Tennessee or in the United States, 
for that matter? The single textbook 
is still the most dominant deter- 
minant of the social studies teaching 
in the majority of classrooms, Some 
teachers supplement it with an en- 
cyclopedia as a reference for what- 
ever is being studied in the textbook. 
Some others have the more able 
students read biographies of histor- 
ical figures. Yes, as comforting or as 
distressing as the idea may be (de- 
pending upon your bias), most of 
what those college professors tried 
to teach got caught in the door of 
their own classroom or thrown into 
the wastebasket of the college dor- 
mitory. 

And yet, enough of it got back to 
the classrooms that it would hardly 
be possible to go into any school 
in Tennessee where you would fail 
to find at least one teacher and a 
class of children using the text- 
book, begging for more of another 
kind, using all kinds of library 
books, reading newspapers and mag- 
azines, using resource people, using 
the radio and TV, seeing films and 
filmstrips, studying pictures and 
charts, dramatizing, discussing, ques- 
tioning, engaging in action projects 
and whatever else will help them in 
the solving of a problem, in the pur- 
suit of understanding an idea, in 
the search for facts on some subject. 
Some of the ideas and problems 
come from the children and teacher 
in that particular room. Some of 
them come from a curriculum guide. 

Most school systems have such 
guides which have been developed 
to give scope (determine what) and 
sequence (to tell when, to give con- 
tinuity) to the social studies pro- 
gram. Most of the content of these 
guides is based upon expanding 
geographic areas or the expand- 
ing environmental approach—start- 
ing with the home and moving out. 
Usually, such material is organized 
into units of work. And tradition 
hangs on. Even recently published 
social studies guides include type 
regions such as Norway, while they 
omit Asia and Africa or fail to give 

Lloyd E. Evans, ‘New Developments in the 


Social Studies,”’ California Elementary Ad- 
ministrator, January 1959. 
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as much attention as their relative 
importance today would seem to 
demand, 


Present Trends 


IT MIGHT be well to summarize 
what seem to be some trends in the 
teaching of social studies nation- 
wide.* 

1. There is widespread acceptance 
of the expanded base from which 
the content in social studies is de- 
rived. Geography, history, civics, 
economics, anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, philosophy are all con- 
tributors. Social studies now receive 
reinforcement from other closely 
related fields such as health, science, 
art, music. 

2. Superficiality and quick charac- 
terizations are avoided when study- 
ing groups of differing people. 

3. More attention is being given 
to earlier study of world-wide rela- 
tionships; hence, more attention is 
being given to geography. 

4. There is a growing belief that 
young children can deal successfully 
with several topics now deferred un- 
til later. There is not a tendency 
toward relocation, but thought of 
allocation at all grade levels. 


5. Areas of study should not and 
need not be repeated exactly. 


6. The study of current local and 
state conditions should be at a time 
when young people are sufficiently 
mature to understand the_ basic 
problems involved. 


Most study which is being done 
includes the entire grade range 
simultaneously. Thus balance in the 
total program may be secured, Any 
system making such a study cannot 
afford to ignore a recent publication 
from the National Council for Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. It is entitled 
A Guide to Content in the Social 
Studies. It lists fourteen themes 
with many concepts under each, 
and it is intended to be used for 
developing programs from _ the 
kindergarten through grade four- 
teen. It will challenge the most 
skilled teacher. It builds its program 
upon the idea that “the most in- 
clusive aim of the social studies as 
part of general education in the 
United States is to help young peo- 
ple learn to carry on the free society 
they have inherited, to make what- 
ever changes modern conditions de- 





mand or creative imagination sug- 
gests that are consistent with the 
basic principles and values, and to 
hand it on to their offspring better 


than they received it. . a free 
society is one in which the 
central value is the preciousness of 
the individual human life; it is one 
in which the people have effective 
control over decisions affecting their 
welfare, either through freely chosen 
representatives, or through freedom 
of choice among competing demands 
for workers, goods, and services.” 


Humanity, the Course 


Eartu as the home of man, the 
values held, conflict and cooperation, 
power and responsibility, hunger 
and plenty, dependence and inter- 
dependence, apartness and oneness, 
man’s greatness and wretchedness 
and his power to innovate, to direct 
change, his helplessness with govern- 
ment in need of new institutions— 
all these are fit study for would-be 
citizens of the world. And it is true 
that quality teaching—intoxication 
of excellence—in these areas would 
make for world citizenship, for such 
teaching would make for the hu- 
mane man. And the humane man is 
interested that all people share in 
his humanity. 

Yet one would be naive, indeed, if 
one did not remember that the total 
school and society educate, and not 
just the teacher of social studies and 
the social studies program, 


I said at the beginning that I be- 
lieved in “‘putting learning in the 
way of children we teach;” yet it 
seems to me that we have deliber- 
ately set out to block learning. (And 
I never believed in just playing 
around!) “Everybody that is any- 
body” seems determined to think up 
ways to keep people out of college, 
away from learning. In a free society 
perhaps we should remind ourselves 
that the people themselves are re- 
sponsible for determining their own 
destiny. 

Organization has become a cure- 
all. (No one can deny that there 
must be some organization. But you 
can have it and not have quality 
teaching.) “Everybody” seems to be 
trying to get into the newspapers by 
way of some track or rail for young 
people. (Personally, I am concerned 
that they do not get de-railed—that 

[Continued on page 39] 
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Language Instruction Is for Lifetime Use 


*“*A language is a living symbol of the spirit and mind of a 
people either in the present or in the past; it is a symbol 
which must set the imagination of the teacher aflame with the 


great triumphs of human suffering in every place and age... . 


By AUSTIN M. LASHBROOK 
Specialist in Language Arts Education 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


UPERIOR foreign language in- 

struction is for lifetime use; 
nevertheless, when an American stu- 
dent emerges from the usual foreign 
language course of one year in col- 
lege or two years in high school, the 
length of time accredited for this 
subject corresponds to the beginning 
of seven to nine years of foreign 
language instruction in many coun- 
tries where an uninterrupted period 
of study leads to eventual profici- 
ency. 

In The Modern Language Jour- 
nal, November, 1956, a published 
report of the Steering Committee of 
the Executive Council of the Mod- 
ern Language Association made it 
clear that many of the values attrib- 
uted to the learning of a foreign 
language are achieved only with 
mastery or proficiency. The folly 
comes in assuming that real profi- 
ciency or mastery is attained in two 
years of high school or in one year 
of college. 

If teachers were adequately pre- 
pared, if classes were of reasonable 
size, and if proper aims, methods, 
and materials were in use, it would 
be possible in two years of high 
school or in one year of college to 
develop a speaking-writing vocab- 
ulary of 500 to 1,000 words and a 
hearing-reading vocabulary of ap- 
proximately 1,500 to 2,500 words. A 
modern reader for seven-year-old 
children in an American elementary 
school contains between 500 and 
600 English words. 

One responsible estimate gives an 
American child of six an average 
hearing-reading vocabulary of 16,100 
basic words. An eighteen-year old 
has a recognition vocabulary of 47,- 
300 basic words or 80,300 total 
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words. The results in another study 
indicated that the written vocabu- 
lary of an American first grade child 
showed 5,099 words and that an 
eighth grade child’s corresponding 
figure was 17,390 words. 


Two-Minute Recitations 


IN WARTIME the Intensive Lan- 
guage Program, in which classes 
were very small, demanded 612 or 
more hours of concentrated instruc- 
tion. In contrast, a typical beginning 
language course of one year in col- 
lege uses 90 to 120 hours of instruc- 
tion in classes of twenty or more 
students. 

Since time is limited, too often 
the language teacher is forced to 
either (a) try to do all possible 
things and therefore superficially, or 
(b) neglect some objectives in order 
to do justice to others. In ninety 
hours of classroom time one is ex- 
pected to teach (a) listening com- 
prehension of a new language, (b) 
speaking ability in mew speech 
patterns, (c) reading ability with 
its excess vocabulary, (d) writing 
ability, (e) knowledge of grammat- 
ical terminology, (f) knowledge of 
cultural backgrounds, (g) an under- 
standing of the subject matter used 
in the textbooks. 

Learning a language is a process 
of repetition and this is accom- 
plished most effectively through 
over-learning on the part of the stu- 
dent. Yet in a classroom where 
thirty students are assembled for 
fifty minutes a day for the purpose 
of learning a language, one must 
recognize that not even two minutes 
a day can be allotted to each student 
for oral recitation. If learning 
through doing is the best method of 
learning, is it fair for the general 
public or for schoo] administrators 
to assume that less than ten minutes 
a week of active recitation under 


direct supervision will assure any 
mastery of the language? Will such 
a schedule enable the student to re- 
ceive the values claimed for the 
study of foreign languages by those 
of us who believe them to be a 
significant part of the curriculum? 


Miraculous Survival 


F Roo the foregoing observations 
one must conclude that superior 
foreign language instruction is 
severely hindered by the limitations 
of time spent in the study of the 
language itself and by a teacher- 
pupil ratio which must by its very 
nature force the teacher into highly 
formalistic methods too often con- 
trary to the most effective teaching 
procedures. 


If one adds to these handicaps the 
antipathy which has existed toward 
both ancient and modern foreign 
languages in the curriculum until 
recent recognition of our disastrous 
losses in this area has awakened the 
general public to a renewed demand 
for these subjects, he realizes that 
language teachers are to be com- 
mended for courageous attention to 
duty in the face of overwhelming 
difficulties. The miracle is that for- 
eign language instruction has sur- 
vived at all. 

A report which evolved from a 
conference on foreign languages held 
in May 1957, by the United States 
Office of Education points out that 
56.4 per cent of our high schools 
fail to offer any foreign language 
instruction. Of these only Spanish 
and French among the modern lan- 
guages are studied by more than one 
per cent of American students in 
the four years of high school. In 
Spanish the enrollment is about 7.3 
per cent of the high school popula- 
tion; in French it is approximately 
5.6 per cent and in German 0.8 per 
cent. 
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One also ought to add that in 
1954-55 students in Latin constituted 
6.9 per cent of the public high school 
population, although each year since 
that time has brought reports of 
constantly rising enrollments in this 
subject. Since approximately one 
hundred languages are spoken by 
groups of one to 500 million people, 
the above report recommended that 
the “development of programs in 
Russian and other major languages 
of the non-Western world be con- 
sidered.” 

Illinois may be cited to indicate 
present trends, In that state the 
Allerton House Conference on Edu- 
cation reported that 6,000 elemen- 
tary school students were studying 
foreign languages in that state (out 
of 270,000 in the United States). 
These were divided into French, 
3,100; Spanish, 2,400; and German, 
about 500. The committee’s report 
noted that the great emphasis was on 
speaking the language and _ that 
much of the teaching was good. 

However, in the high schools of the 
state two-thirds of the language 
teachers were found to be teaching 
more classes in other subjects than 
in their special fields. The report 
further stated: “.. . to a large extent 
our foreign language teachers in 
Illinois are part-time teachers of 
foreign languages, but with grave 
need for in-service training oppor- 
tunities.” In fact, most of the teach- 
ers had only a minimum preparation 
in the language they were attempt- 
ing to teach. 


New Developments 


Bur THE admission of difficulties 
by no means solves them. Certainly 
new developments give us hope for 
the future. Among these may be 
noted the rapidly increasing number 
of elementary school students who 
are now studying a foreign language, 
the now established usage of lan- 
guage laboratories in our schools, 
the provisions made for the prepara- 
tion of foreign language teachers 
under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the appointment of foreign 
language supervisors to state depart- 
ments of education, and the recom- 
mendation of higher standards for 
the qualification of foreign language 
teachers. 

These recommendations have come 
through state educational agencies, 
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curriculum surveys, and committees 
appointed by the Modern Language 
Association and by the American 
Philological Association. For in- 
stance, recent research conducted by 
the latter organization has shown 
that within less than fifteen years 
we must replace forty per cent of 
our Latin teaching staff within the 
United States. All these develop- 
ments are signs that foreign lan- 
guages have by no means disap- 
peared from the educational scene 
but have come at last to occupy a 
rightful place in the curriculum. 


Between 1915 and 1922 the per- 
centage of American students study- 
ing German fell from 28 to 0.7. But 
the hatred of foreign cultures en- 
gendered by World War I has been 
reversed by the need for communica- 
tion and understanding fostered by 
World War II. Getting along with 
our neighbors has become a prac- 
tical matter of survival as well as a 
practical necessity. 

No one today dares deny that the 
boundaries of the Space Age have 
brought us as close together as the 
countries of Europe were to one an- 
other in the last century. Nor can 
anyone deny that an understanding 
of our own culture must be ground- 
ed not only in its immediate Euro- 
pean progenitors but also in the very 
roots from which our Western civili- 
zation has sprung. 


Without this understanding we 
cannot know ourselves; we will set 
ourselves adrift with no sense of 
permanent values to anchor us; we 
cannot establish for ourselves a 
vacuum in the dimensions of time 
and space and expect to draw life 
from that vacuum. For this reason 
more than one foreign language be- 
comes important to us as citizens of 
America if we are to assume our 
responsibilities of leadership in one 
world. The era of the brotherhood 
of man cannot be completely ful- 
filled until the barriers of communi- 
cation have been dissolved by a 
common understanding. 


In our curriculum program we 
no longer think of one language in 
competition with another, but of 
two or more languages working to- 
gether to supplement one another. 
It is now suggested that one foreign 
language be commenced in the ele- 
mentary grades and another taken 
up in the high school. Certainly 





proficiency in the first will facilitate 
achievement in the second. 


Urgent Needs 


THE ABOVE statements of opti- 
mism, however, are concerned with 
the more distant future. What of 
the immediate future of foreign 
language instruction? We _ have 
clearly shown the urgent need for 
qualified teachers in this area. The 
training of these teachers must begin 
as early as possible and must con- 
tinue throughout their academic 
careers. The recruitment of foreign 
language teachers ought to begin in 
high school, if not in the elementary 
grades. 

In many counties in Tennessee 
not a single foreign language is 
taught because no teacher is avail- 
able. But in those counties where it 
is being taught, will you, if you are 
a language teacher, encourage those 
students of yours who are interested 
to continue this subject in college? 
Will you send at least one language 
major a year to college? If no lan- 
guages are being taught in your 
school, will you encourage your stu- 
dents who are preparing for college 
to elect a foreign language upon 
matriculation? 

But this is not enough. As lan- 
guage teachers we have long claimed 
that certain values may be received 
from the study of languages. We 
cite as examples our own Founding 
Fathers whose education § was 
grounded in the principles of the 
classical ideal. We must re-examine 
those values as they apply to the 
world of the twentieth century and 
see that they become alive in the 
classroom. Otherwise, we may de- 
ceive ourselves and so deserve the 
ridicule of our critics. 

A foreign language can no longer 
be considered as an exercise in de- 
coding and deciphering made de- 
liberately difficult by a teacher who 
sees the rules and regulations as 
ends in themselves. The intricacies 
of many another subject may serve 
the same purpose. 


Imagination Aflame 


A LANGUAGE is the living sym- 
bol of the spirit and mind of a 
people either in the present or in the 
past; it is a symbol which must set 
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the imagination of the teacher 
aflame with the great triumphs of 
human suffering in every place and 
age, the great tragedies of human 
loss. He must be able to sense the 
laughter of fools and wise men too; 
he must be able to appreciate the 
sanity of reason and wisdom: he 
must learn to love mankind in spite 
of foibles and weaknesses; and he 
must convey all these things through 
his. own. enthusiasm to the boy or 
girl in the classroom. 


Regardless of the method used, 
and there are many roads to suc- 
cess, regardless of the student’s skill 
at the end of his foreign language 
study, that student should have come 
at that time through the words of 
men wherever they be to a greater 
understanding of human worth and 
should find therein the resources for 
growth into a wiser, better man or 
woman. Here lies the sacred duty 
of every teacher. A foreign language 
teacher who accepts this duty and 
explores its potentialities becomes so 
irrepressible, so stimulating in the 
classroom that a contagion of en- 
thusiasm catches hold and the public 
calls for more. 


In fact, the public is already de- 
manding more foreign languages in 
the schools. A danger in meeting 
this demand lies in offering these 
courses through teachers who have 
not received adequate preparation 
or who have never developed enough 
interest to generate the enthusiasm 
described above. If we must use 
teachers such as these, it would be 
better to offer no foreign language 
at all. Once a subject is distorted 
and broken, like Humpty Dumpty 
it can never be put together again. 


Better salaries.to attract the de- 
sirable teachers into the profession 
will come when the public demands 
what we have to offer. ‘The burden, 
then, weighs even more heavily on 
us who are now engaged in foreign 
language instruction, for we must 
convince the public that what we 
have to offer is worth while. To do 
this we must go beyond the class- 
room, beyond the graded paper, 
beyond the rules of grammar—im- 
portant as these may be—and live for 
the people the difference foreign 
language study has made in our own 
lives. We who say we believe in a 
liberal education, are we more liber- 
al? Are we more free? 
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Youth as We Stand 


Miss Qualls, a freshman at Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, spoke at 
the. joint meeting of Tennessee Public School Officers and School Boards 
Association in Nashville, January 8. Other teachers will enjoy reading 


what she has to say. 


By JUDITH QUALLS 
President, Girls’ Nation 


yo GREATEST symphony or- 
chestra of all times was warming 
up. The occasion was their musical 
portrayal of life, their interpretation 
of life as we live it. The musicians 
were all people, old and learned 
people, young and inexperienced 
youth. 

A greying and slightly bent con- 
ductor stepped upon the podium, 
and as he raised his baton, one 
could tell that in music he carried 
on it the world’s problems. 

The tempo began: slowly with a 
steady and plodding beat as man’s 
development was portrayed. And 
then‘as with the-speed of time, faster 
and faster, whirling, and swirling, 
throbbing as with the complex 
rhythm of our civilization of today. 
The old and learned kept their even 
and deliberate pace while the young 
plunged forward into the uncertain 
and immeasurable bars of the new 
and undiscovered music of life. 
Some fell by the wayside and 
dropped out because the tension was 
too great. But others were able to 
maintain the lyrics and beauty of 
the music in life. 

Perhaps this is an exaggerated il- 
lustration; yet within this simile I 
see youth and adults together. 


As I have traveled around the 
country I have noticed two dis- 
tinctly different views of youth as 
we stand today. 

Some adults are too optimistic 
about us. They say, “Why there is 
nothing that youth cannot accom- 
plish! With their energy and en- 
thusiasm for life they can tackle 
the toughest problem and lick it... 
give them a lot of responsibility and 
let them burn up part of their 
boundless energy.” ' 

Then there are those who are too 
pessimistic with their attitude of 
“Oh, don’t give teenagers that job... 
they’ll start in like a whiz, but they 
soon forget and never finish a job. 
...No sir, can’t depend on them, 
let’s do it ourselves.” But why 
shouldn’t we be a little pessimistic 
when so many people today sacrifice 
principle for prestige and position! 
Generally we are optimistic about 
democracy for we see in it the prom- 
ise of tomorrow. 

Well, it is too bad that oftentimes 
these views stand in the way of teen- 
agers’ becoming outstanding leaders. 
I have seen both situations, yet it 
is in those times when we youth 
fail and falter that we learn the most. 
And many times you have to pick 
us up and console us and say “Keep 


trying.” 
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Perhaps you have to get as old as 
I am to understand why this has to 
happen. Not as a special case, but 
in general, here is the way I score 


the game. There was almost no’ 


responsibility or challenge in gram- 
mer school, a little more was added 
in high school, and then suddenly 
in college ... Boom . . . everything 
seemed to be piled on us. Our pro- 
fessors seem to expect too much, our 


parents expect too much, as do our ' 


communities—then suddenly in all 
this confusion and daze of daily 
affairs comes the beautiful realiza- 
tion of “Here is life! This is really 
living!” 

It is rather sad though to hear 
a student say, “Why should I be 
yanked off life’s highway and exist 
here at college four years, These are 
the best years of my life; why should 
I bury myself in facts of ancient 
history, numbers and arts.” 

The problem that faces us is how 
to make that pathway to higher edu- 
cation as appealing as the pay-check 
road, 

Let’s face it. If there is to be a 
tomorrow, whether the road is rough 
or smooth, you need us and we need 
you. 

For you, the educators, the people 
concerned with the teaching profes- 
sion, John W. Gardner says, ““There 
is no more difficult problem for a 
free people than to identify, nurture 
and develop and use wisely its 
talents.” Herein is your challenge, 
for it is on your ability to solve this 
problem that the fate of our free 
people rests. 

When you as our guides and lamp 
posts through these dark middle 
ages of youth allow an undiscovered 
talent, a wasted skill, a misapplied 
human ability to slip through your 
fingers and out into the world of 
tomorrow—it is then that there is 
a threat to our capacity to survive. 
Not just as a nation, but as a nation 
of free individuals. 

The youth that I represent—and 
this is my favorite statement—are 
youth who want and seek an op- 
portunity to serve and be respon- 
sible. And only through you in 
education, through church and civic 
organizations can we find oppor- 
tunity to be responsible young 
citizens and discover our talents, our 
skills, and our God-given abilities. 


Youth as we stand today are con- 
tinually seeking and searching, and 
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all too often we are not sure why or 
for what. I feel equally sure that 
even you as adults find yourselves 
yearning and seeking deep inside for 
something, and you may not be sure 
exactly what. This is a human ex- 
perience and emotion that comes 
from a strange origin, perhaps not 
the mind, perhaps not the heart, 
but the soul! 

In my long 18 years, I have seen 
the inside track concerning youth's 
search since I still sort of fit into 
that category myself. 

The youth that I represent desire 
to stand for something worth while; 
we want to be associated with groups 
working for worth-while objectives. 
We'd like to stand up and be 
counted, be recognized for our ac- 
complishments, But it is hard to 
crowd out the ugly headlines made 
by so-called juvenile delinquents in 
their black leather jackets. 

You don’t hear much about the 
young college lad who is working 
his way through schoo! in a research 
laboratory, The papers don’t carry 
stories on the 50 per cent of the 
young college women who work 
hard to help meet their college ex- 
penses. Folks, these are the young 
people who are building tomorrow, 
not destroying today. 

Each year teenagers across the 
country have the opportunity to 
study government and politics in 
programs sponsored by The Amer- 
ican Legion and the American 
Legion Auxiliary. These programs 
are called Boys’ State and Girls’ 
State. 

The purpose of Boys’ State and 
Girls’ State is to give youth an on- 
the-spot look at the duties and re- 
quirements of our public offices. We 
actually participate in the office to 
which we are elected. The knowl- 
edge that we gain there is most 
valuable. And I am sure that the 
politicians in the audience will agree 
that the real know-how of meeting 
the public and being a good leader 
comes, not from books, but from 
actual experience. It is within these 
experiences that the individual de- 
velops and begins to use his talents, 
skills, and abilities. In this free 
society we cannot afford to argue 
over quantity vs. quality in educa- 
tion, but we must strive to develop 
to the maximum the _ individual 
potentialities of our youth. 


When your car breaks down, you 





don’t want ten average mechanics 
tinkering with it; you want one of 
the best mechanics. When your child 
is sick you don’t want medical care 
from an average doctor; you want a 
specialist, the best. 

This is not an era of, not a reign 
of the common average man, but an 
age of speciality, of individual dis- 
tinctions. This is your challenge and 
our tomorrow. 

Just last year my twin sister and 
I had the privilege of representing 
Tennessee at Girls’ Nation in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Two girls came from 
every state to spend a week of in- 
tensified National government study. 
There we worked, studied, and cam- 
paigned for the highest offices in 
the land. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that every girl there had the qualifi- 
cations and abilities to become presi- 
dent of Girls’ Nation. I was deeply 
pleased and honored when they 
chose me to be their president. And 
although it seems like a long time 
ago and although I shall forget 
many things about that week I shall 
always remember two things. 

First I remember that beautiful 
sunny morning in the Rose Garden 
when my twin and I met the Presi- 
dent of the United States of Amer- 
ica, My main thought then was, “Oh, 
if I can only remember my name!” 

Then I shall never forget that it 
was the faith of those girls that 
placed me in the highest office. It 
was no quality that I possessed that 
they did not; it was merely that I 
held their faith and respect; and 
now I feel that I must always live 
up to it. 

In the same token, our honorable 
Governor-elect, we the people of 
Tennessee have placed our faith and 
respect in your leadership and in- 
telligence in the belief that you will 
lead us to a better tomorrow. 

Not long after I went out of office 
I thought, well now the big and 
exciting things of my life are over 
and I must settle down to the quiet 
life of an average college student. 
But as fate would have it, and I’m 
glad it did, other opportunities be- 
gan knocking. Once again I have 
the opportunity to travel and speak 
and represent youth of today. 

Youth as we stand today, make 
few claims on tomorrow. Our Ships 
haven’t come in yet, but we are 
rowing out to meet them. 
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Rill and gulley erosion on a school campus is one of the problems studied in the University 
of Tennessee Conservation Education Workshop directed by Dr. Lillian Worley Stimson. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


at the State Colleges 


Summer programs of the state colleges are especially planned to meet the 
needs and interests of teachers and to provide training in areas of weak- 
ness in the state education program. Special programs which could be 
announced at the time this issue went to press are described below. 


East Tennessee State College 


S pecializing in Reading—The State of 
Tennessee spends more than five mil- 
lion dollars for children* repeating a 
grade or subjects in public schools, and 
it is more than probable that over sixty 


1In 1956-57 there were 50,886 children who 
failed in public schools, grades 1-12. 
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per cent of these repeaters have failed 
because of inability to read well. | 
The field of reading needs more and 
better trained teachers who know how 
to diagnose reading difficulties and give 
remedial instruction in the classrooms. 
Since reading is the key to success in 
school and the amount of reading in- 
creases as a child progresses through the 


grades, it is of vital importance that the 
teachers have all the knowledge they can 
get as to how to help children who are 
having difficulty in reading. Teachers 
who are interested in learning more 
about teaching reading or in becoming 
reading clinicians can now take a mas- 
ter’s degree specializing in reading. 
The requirements for the master’s 
degree, major in education and minor 
in reading, include such courses as 
these: (1) Survey of Reading Problems 
in Schools Today, (2) Diagnostic and 
Remedial Reading (clinical work), (3) 
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Research in Reading, (4) High School 
Reading, (5) Thesis in Reading (topic 
selected by candidate), (6) Practicum in 
Reading in Classroom and Clinic. Of 
course, related subjects are offered in 
order to broaden a person’s background 
in education while acquiring the de- 
gree. 

The opportunities for better trained 
people in reading are opening in 
schools and industry. Classroom teach- 
ers can strengthen their teaching and 
can usually acquire more money be- 
cause of their use of techniques in 
diagnostic and remedial work. Super- 
visors and principals are more effective 
and usually better paid if they are well 
informed in knowledge of reading, 
grades one through twelve. 

Teachers trained as clinicians may 
secure work in clinics during the sum- 
mer or for the year and may do extra 
work with children at a fairly high 
price per hour. Industry is today seek- 
ing people trained in a knowledge of 
reading procedures who can aid their 
employees in speeding up, yet compre- 
hending and organizing, the voluminous 
required reading. 

The College has taken this new 
step in order to meet the needs of the 
children and teachers of East Tennessee 
and any others who may be interested. 
As a training spot for reading the Read- 
ing Laboratory, which serves more than 
500 freshmen a year for improving read- 
ing ability and study habits, is available 
for practicum in classroom training each 
quarter. 

During the summer the Reading 
Clinic is operating with children who 
come and work with clinicians by the 
hour five days a week for six to ten 
weeks taking remedial work to improve 
themselves. Observation and practice in 
this clinic are provided. During the fall, 
winter, and spring quarters the clinic 
diagnoses children, giving a report to 
the parents and the schools of the find- 
ings from the tests, with recommenda- 
tions for remedial procedures to follow. 

East Tennessee State College is proud 
of this newest offering on the graduate 
level and wants to make it a helpful 
aid to improving the needs of the chil- 
dren of Tennessee.—ALLIE Lou GiL- 
BREATH, Director of the Reading Clinic 


Austin Peay State College 


AUSTIN Peay State College, Clarks- 
ville, will offer its usual full pro- 
gram for the summer quarter of 1959. 
Included in the offerings will be courses 
on various levels from each department 
of the college. Of particular interest to 
teachers will be courses which may be 
counted toward certification in both 
elementary and secondary education. 
The courses offered during the sum- 
mer quarter also lead to the B.S. degrees 
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in elementary and secondary education, 
as well as to the M.A. degree in educa- 
tion in curriculum and instruction and 
administration and supervision. These 
courses on the graduate level lead to the 
superintenden®s and the supervisor's 
certificates. 


Guidance and Counseling—The college 
will also offer courses in guidance and 
counseling on the graduate level lead- 
ing to a minor in that area, These 
courses will include such areas as ex- 
ceptional children, physiological ap- 
praisal, use of testing instruments, and 
research techniques. 


Reading Problems—Courses in reading 
problems in the secondary ‘school and 
diagnostic ahd remedial reading are 
designed especially to help the in-service 
group of teachers and those students 
who are going out to teach for the first 
time. For the first-time group the courses 
will give the student background for 
the classroom as well as instruction in 
what to expect in the way of records 
and reports that he will encounter in 
the actual classroom situation. 

For the in-service teachers the work 
will be arranged so as to be applicable 
to the individual positions they are 
holding. For instance, if the teacher is 
working in the elementary grades, her 
work will be suited to the level of the 
grade she is teaching. In these courses 
the teacher will be given a great body 
of information, book references, pam- 
phlets, and charts that may be used for 
problems that may arise during the year. 


Accelerated Science Courses will be of- 
fered in physics and chemistry. This 
summer the college will offer a one-year 
course in physics and one in chemistry. 
The student will be able, through at- 
tending classes several hours daily, to 
complete three quarters of either physics 
or chemistry in the summer quarter. 

Austin Peay State College’s summer 
quarter will, as usual, be divided into 
two terms.—CHARLES M. WATERS, Di- 
rector of Publications 


The University of Tennessee 
Martin Branch 


Tue Martin Branch of the University 
of Tennessee offers degree programs in 
agriculture, education, and home eco- 
nomics. Other curricula offered include 
business administration, engineering, 
and liberal arts. Complete pre-profes- 
sional programs are offered by the De- 
partment of Liberal Arts for students 
preparing to study medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, nursing, medical technology 
and law. 

Students of all curricula are ‘provided 
the opportunity to accelerate their pro- 
grams through courses offered during 





the summer quarter. The summer quar- 
ter is a time of mutual stimulation and 
challenge between incoming teachers 
and instructors. Teachers renew friend- 
ships, exchange ideas and dedicate them- 
selves anew to the biggest business in 
America—educating the youth for a bet- 
ter world tomorrow. 


Full Degree Program—An over-all plan 
has been developed to offer during the 
summers, over a period of time, all 
courses needed for a degree in educa- 
tion. A special program of student 
teaching is being designed to meet the 
certification needs of experienced ele- 
mentary teachers. After this program is 
in operation, it will be possible for 
elementary teachers to become certified 
during the summer provided they have 
met all of the prerequisites. 

During the summer, a graduate course 
in business education is to be offered to 
improve the teaching effectiveness of 
the business ‘teachers in ‘this ‘section of 
the state and to stimulate them to seek 
additional academic training in their 
chosen field. Basic courses in business 
administration as well as skill and meth- 
ods courses in business education are 
offered for students working toward a 
degree and who are studying to fill the 
need for well-trained business teachers 
in the area served by the institution. 


The Home Economics Department of- 
fers courses of special interest for teach- 
ers. Miss Helen Stark of the University 
of Tennessee will conduct a workshop, 
Home Economics Education: Problems 
of Classroom Teachers, on the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Martin Branch cam- 
pus, June 15-July 3. 

This graduate workshop affords an 
opportunity to work toward the solution 
of some of the problems growing out 
of the adjustment to newer trends in 
education—individualized instruction, 
multi-purpose laboratories, increasing 
teacher-pupil ratio, etc. Reservations 
may be made through Miss Mable Yates, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
State Department of Education, Cordell 
Hull Building, Nashville 3. The re- 
quired enrollment is 20. 


A School Lunch Workshop for school 
lunch managers will be held on the 
campus July 13-17. Miss Mary Ida 
Flowers, Associate Professor of Foods 
and Institution Management, will serve 
as director. The annual workshops are 
held on the Martin and Knoxville 
campuses and are a cooperative pro- 
gram of the University of Tennessee 
College of Home Economics, the Ex- 
tension Service and State Department 
of Education. 

Several new courses have been added 
by the Department of Liberal Arts to 
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strengthen the various teaching endorse- 
ment areas. These courses offer excel- 
lent opportunities for teachers. desiring 
to meet subject matter endorsements or 
humanities requirements. The Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Engineering 
offer regular courses during the summer 
for students pursuing the accelerated 
program. Many of these courses are 
open to teachers.—-GLENN S. GALLIEN, 
Head, Department of Education 


Middle Tennessee State 
College 


A FULL program of graduate and 
undergraduate courses are offered each 
summer at Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, which actually 
operates four quarters each year, Dur- 
ing the summer of 1959 the following 
special and unusual opportunities will 
be afforded: 


Summer Institute in Science—This pro- 
gram will extend eleven weeks begin- 
ning June 8 and will provide stipends 
from $75 to $135 each week plus all 
fees for forty science teachers. Partici- 
pants will receive fifteen quarter hours 
of graduate credit in whatever science 
subjects seem to meet their needs. Per- 
sons teaching one or more sections of 
science classes are eligible to apply. 
Those who cannot live on the campus 
during the quarter will be given op- 
portunity to commute. Dr. J. E. Wiser, 
head of the science department, will 
direct the institute. 


Aviation Education Workshop—Do you 
have any “why’s guys” in your class who 
ask difficult questions about missiles, 
satellites, and things? Here is your 
chance to “wise up.” Through the co- 
operation of the Tennessee Aeronautics 
Commission a five-weeks workshop in 
aviation education will begin June 10. 
The one hundred participants will re- 
ceive $185 each and six quarter hours 
of graduate or undergraduate credit. 

This program is designed for ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors generally. It will 
provide opportunity to hear lectures 
from some of the country’s best special- 
ists as well as an “airlift” to Cape Ca- 
naveral to see our missile bases. Here is 
your chance to catch up on “space age” 
education and improve your status with 
“space men” in your class. You may 
even learn some answers to the “why’s 
guys” questions. 

The program will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. Bealer Smotherman. Ap- 
plications and inquiries should be 
addressed to Colonel James Martin, 
Director, Tennessee Aeronautics Com- 
mission, Berry Field, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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Institute for Counseling and Guidance 
Workers—This institute is scheduled for 
the first term of the summer quarter 
beginning June 8, and is planned for 
guidance workers and homeroom teach- 
ers. It will offer six quarter hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit. 

We are encouraged to believe that 
the expenses of participation will be 
underwritten by the National Defense 
Education Act. Applicants should di- 
rect inquiries to Dr. W. B. Bowdoin, 
Head, Education Department, Middle 
Tennessee State College. 


Special Education—Courses required for 
teachers of homebound children and for 
teachers of mentally retarded classes will 
be offered under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Finis Poole who formerly worked 
with the State Department of Education 
as a supervisor of special education. 
Scholarships and grants-in-aid for tak- 
ing such courses are available. Write to 
Vernon Johnson, Director, Special Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee.—Howarp Kirksey, Dean of the 
Faculty 


Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute 


A FULL schedule of courses will be 
available for students in al] departments 
of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. The 
1959 summer quarter will begin June 8, 
and will close August 22. The first term 
will close July 14, and the second term 
will begin July 15. 

Special emphasis will be given to 
teacher education at both pre-service 
and in-service levels. Courses will be 
offered for meeting certification and 
graduation requirements, and for further 
academic and professional enrichment. 
Programs will be available which will 
enable certified teachers to take ad- 
vantage of the changeover plan of 
certification, whereby a teacher holding 
the secondary certificate may qualify 
for the elementary certificate and vice 
versa by completing an additional quar- 
ter of prescribed work appropriate to 
the certificate desired. 


The Graduate School wil) offer programs 
of study leading to the M.A. degree with 
a major in education and with minors 
in biology, chemistry, English, history, 
mathematics, physics, or natural science. 
The M.A. degree may be earned in the 
areas of curriculum and instruction and 
in educational administration and su- 
pervision. Dean J. A. Barksdale is Di- 
rector of the Graduate School. 


The Summer Institute sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation will 
begin June 15 and continue through 
August 8. A maximum of nine quarter 


hours of undergraduate or graduate 
credit in biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, or physics may be earned. Teach- 
ers of science or mathematics who 
qualify for this program will be granted 
a stipend of seventy-five dollars a week, 
subsistence of fifteen dollars a week for 
each dependent (maximum of 4), regis- 
tration fees, and travel. Dr. Gordon B. 
Pennebaker will direct the Institute. 


The annual Coaches School sponsored 
by the Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association will be held on 
Tech's campus, July 21-24, for the eighth 
consecutive year. Wilburn Tucker, 
Tech’s head football coach, continues 
as director. 


The annual band and choral camps will 
be held during the second term of the 
quarter, the exact dates to be announced 
later. Dr. W. J. Julian, director of the 
Tech band, will serve as director of the 
band camp, and Dr. Walter Wade, di- 
rector of the Tech chorus and choir, 
will direct the choral camp. 

Additional conferences and special 
programs of interest to teachers and 
administrators are in the planning stage. 

Excellent dormitory and cafeteria fa- 
cilities are available on the campus for 
both men and women. Other suitable 
housing arrangements may be found in 
Cookeville. Persons desiring a summer 
quarter bulletin should write Mrs. Altie 
H. Smith, Registrar.—T. J. Farr, Direc- 
tor, School of Education 


The University of Tennessee 


Teracuers attending summer school 
at the University of Tennessee at Knox- 
ville will be stimulated by the wide 
array of educational opportunities and 
by the special facilities of Claxton Hall, 
the College of Education’s new build- 
ing, which illustrates the best features 
of a good learning environment and is 
completely airconditioned for added 
comfort. The summer quarter will open 
on June 15 and continue for two terms 
of five weeks each. 

Careful attention has been given in 
planning the summer program to the 
interests of that growing number of 
teachers within the state who wish to 
complete graduation requirements and 
also to the needs of those seeking spe- 
cialized assistance through advanced 
professional study and research. 


Variety of Courses—In addition to the 
regular faculty of the College of Edu- 
cation, most of whom will teach in the 
summer session, a number of visiting 
lecturers and consultants will be em- 
ployed. A wide variety of courses, both 
undergraduate and graduate, will be 
offered in general education, elementary 
and secondary methods, and educational 
[Continued on page 40] 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


Louise MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 


State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


A Book of Satellites for You, by 


Frenklyn M. Branley. Illustrations 
by Leonard Kessler. Crowell, 1959. 
$3.00. Grades 1-4. Here is a clear 
and lively explanation of man-made 
satellites for the youngest reader. 
Simple words and graphic pictures 
make an excellent introduction to 
the space world of today, and 
tomorrow. 


Cindy, by Dorothy Aldis. Drawings by 


Polly Bolian. Putnam, 1959. $2.75. 
Grades 3-6. Eight-year-old Cindy 
had made plans for the fall football 
season. When she found that the 
boys, who had been to summer 
camp, did not want her to play 
with them, she learned that she 
could have fun with girls. Here is 
a tomboy story that everyone will 
love. 


Grandfather and I, by Helen E. Buckley. 


The 


Illustrated by Paul Goldone. Loth- 
rop, 1959. $2.75. Grades 1-2. Here 
is a delightful story of a grandfather 
and a little boy, and their good 
times together. 


Horse Marines, by Anna _ Rose 
Wright. Illustrated by Ursula Koe- 
ring. Houghton Mifflin, 1958. $2.75. 
Grades 4-7. The story of the Tyler 
family, and a happy summer spent 
on a sailing vacation, makes enter- 
taining reading. 


Let’s Go to the Capitol, by Bernard Ros- 


enfield. [Illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter. Putnam, 1959. $1.95. 
Grades 4-8. The author takes you 
on a trip to the Capitol building 
where our laws are made. When 
you visit this beautiful building and 
see congress in session, you will feel 
more than ever that you are a work- 
ing member of our democracy. 


The Little Bear’s Mother, by Carl Mem- 


ling. Illustrated by Gene Fern. 
Ariel Books, 1959. $2.75. Grades 1-2. 
Here is a little bear who does none 
of the things that bears are sup- 
posed to do—and yet leads a won- 
derful life. The story of how he 
spends his day with his mother 
makes a delightful little book. 


Prairie Winter, by Elsie Kimmell Field. 
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Illustrated by Bernard Case. Loth- 
rop, 1959. $3.00. Grades 3-7. As the 
Kimmell family drove toward their 
Claim on the prairie, the wagon and 
horses seemed to grow smaller while 
the sky seemed to get bigger. Here 
is an authentic adventure in pio- 
neering, which describes every small 
detail of life and the beautiful 
landscape. 


Richard Byrd; Boy Who Braved the 


Unknown, by Guernsey Van Riper, 
Jr. Bobbs-Merrill, 1958. $1.95. 
Grades 3-6. The story of Dick Byrd's 
youth makes exciting reading. As 
Admiral Byrd, he was America’s 
greatest explorer and a pioneer of 
the air age. His expeditions to the 
Antarctic widened the frontiers of 
knowledge of that area. 


Water; Riches or Ruin, by Helen Bauer. 


Illustrated with photographs. Double- 
day, 1959. $3.00. Grades 4-8. What 
would happen if there were no 
water? How can something as use- 
ful as water also be a dangerous 
enemy? These questions, and others, 
are discussed in this interesting book 
on water conservation. 


For Older Readers 


Automation, Servant to Man, by Frank 


Ross, Jr. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Lothrop, 1958. $3.00. Grades 
7-12. Clearly and simply the author 
tells about this new development, 
introducing us to a_ fascinating 
world not dreamed of fifty years 
ago. How automated manufacturing 
plants perform a vast number of 
processes, how transportation is 
being affected, new devices perfected 
for the home—all of this is de- 
scribed in an interesting manner. 


The Eskimo; Arctic Hunters and Trap- 


pers, by Sonia Bleeker. Illustrated 
by Patricia Boodell. Morrow, 1959. 
$2.50. Grades 5-9. The author's 
description of the Eskimo people, 
their games and crafts, and the short 
account of the history of exploration 
make interesting reading. The il- 
lustrations capture the vitality of 
these courageous people who live 
on top of the world. 





Henry Reed, Inc., by Keith Robertson. 


Pictures by Robert McClosky. Vik- 
ing, 1958. $3.00. Grades 5-9. Henry 
spends the summer with his aunt 
and uncle in New Jersey. For his 
vacation project he has been assigned 
to make a report on “free enter- 
prise.” By the end of the summer, 
with the help of the girl next door, 
he has become entangled in an 
astonishing series of enterprises. The 
drawings add to the humor of the 


book. 


Lets’ Visit Korea, by John C. Caldwell 


and Elsie F. Caldwell. Day, 1959. 
$2.95. Grades 5-9. This book is 
written by a husband and wife 
team who have lived in Korea. 
Many interesting facts are woven 
into this story of a people who have 
become subject to invasions and 
foreign occupation, and are now a 
divided people. Many photographs 
help to stimulate and hold the 


reader’s attention. 


Master Bridge Builders; The Story of 


the Roeblings, by Kathryn E, Har- 
rod. Messner, 1958. $2.95. Grades 
7-12. John Roebling was one of the 
greatest civil engineers of the 
nineteenth century. His genius gave 
us the magnificent Brooklyn Bridge. 
His son, Washington, carried on his 
work in spite of illness. The story 
of this family is an inspiring page 
in sciemtific history. 


Pebble in a Pool; The Widening Circles 


of Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Life, 
by Elizabeth Yates. Illustrated with 
photographs. Dutton, 1958. $3.50. 
Grades 9-12. ‘This warmly intimate 
story of a remarkable person will 
appeal to young people. She was 
a writer, educator, wife and mother, 
great American, and friend to the 
world. 


Wes Powell Conqueror of the Grand 


Canyon, by Leonard Wibberley. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1958. 
$3.00. Grades 7-12. John Wesley 
Powell led the first expedition down 
the Colorado River and through the 
Grand Canyon in 1869. He spent his 
life working for the principles of 
conservation that today are accepted 
as indispensable to the growth of 
the West. The author has written 
an exciting biography of this great 
explorer, naturalist, geologist and 
public servant. 


The Yellow Hat, by Nancy Faulkner. Il- 


lustrated by Tom O’Sullivan. Dou- 
bleday, 1958. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Adam, a young serf who had come 
to London with the Peasants’ Re- 
volt, and Kate, the kind serving 
maid to Geoffrey Chaucer, became 
involved in the turbulent events of 
the times. This is a fine historical 
story, with a fourteenth century 
setting. 
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Teachers LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


Four colorful, modern books that bring geography to life 

for grades 4-7. Emphasis is on regional, human geography 
and and on the interdependence of people and nations of the 
world. Highly readable, copiously illustrated in color. Un- 
usual map program includes three-dimensional maps by 
Richard Edes Harrison. Manuals available. Workbooks in 


pupils = 


lhe GINN DESK MAPS 


Strengthen learning with these individual outline maps 
printed in two colors. Drainage pattern, longitude and 
latitude, international and state boundaries are indicated. 
Ask for circular #24 giving titles and sizes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N.W. Atlanta 3 


Represented by 
John T. Burrus, P.O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 











% GOLDEN WEST Two Tours; one leaving Atlanta June 19, 
returning July 5; and one leaving Atlanta srg 17, returnin 
August 2. Tours include Dalen” Colorado Springs, Gran 
Canyon, Las Vegas, Los Angeles, E] Paso and Carlsbad. 

From Memphis, Tenn. (17 days) $293.00 


NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA Tour leaving Dallas 
July 3, returning to Dallas July 23. Tour visits Atlanta, Wash- 
ington, New York, Boston, Quebec, Montreal, Niagara Falls, 
Gettysburg, Natural Bridge and the Smoky Mountains, 

From Memphis, Tenn. (19 days) $390.00 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Tour leavin ning Af Atlanta ot gy 18, re- 
turning to Atlanta August 16. Tour includes Dallas, alt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, ids veer dy Yellow- 
stone and Denver. 

From Memphis, Tenn. (30 days) $599.00 


METROPOLITAN EAST Tour leaving Dallas Au noe 7. re- 
turning to Dallas mg 22. Includes Atlanta, W: burg, 
Washington, New York City, Niagara Falls, Gettysburg, Natural 
Bridge and the Smoky Mountains. 

From Memphis, Tenn. (14 days) $263.00 


EXOTIC MEXICO Two Tours; one leaving Birmingham June 






EXCITING 






TRAILWAYS 
TOURS 


A Trailways Escorted Tour, with everything pre-arranged, in- 
cote hotel rooms with private baths, meals as indicated and a 
te sig ing program with all admission charges as well 

as the services of a local guide in addition to the Tour Escort. 





sdediaiatetetadadatate! 


While the Escorted Tour originates at certain cities, the route t 26, returning July 12; and one leaving Birmingham July 31, 
of travel is such that you may join or leave at any point. In such returning August 16. Both include San Antonio, Monterrey, 
cases, proper allowances will be made on fare. % Guanajuato, Cuernavaca, Acapulco, Mexico City and Taxco. 

From Memphis, Tenn. (17 ys) $307.00 











TRAILWAYS TOURS 
Post Office Box 4407 
Alexandria, La. 


[] GOLDEN WEST 
m [(] NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
W 

ay’ C) PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


—S 3] [] METROPOLITAN EAST 





Please send me Trailways descriptive folders on the 
Escorted Tours checked: 





Nome 





SoZ 


Address 





City. Zone. State. 





CL) EXOTIC MEXICO 
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Pat all your 
vacation dreams together in 
NEw MEeExiI¢co 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 
Prehistoric ruins, Spanish missions, 
and Indian pueblos! Art colonies 
and museums! Quaint shops and 
restaurants! Ten Natl. Parks and 
Monuments! Enjoy them all in New 
Mexico — enjoy rest, sightseeing 
and sports, too, in an atmosphere 
of scenic splendor — all in a single 
summer’s vacation, all at prices to 
please your purse. 

I PLANNING TO STUDY THIS SUMMER? | 
Work and play at one of New 


| Mexico’s 7 accredited colleges. | 
:. Write us for college names, addresses. —_ 


FREE | By sending 


now for New Mexico vaca- 
tion folders, you will also 
receive, free, a full-color, 
15” x 19” New Mexico 
Historic Trails Map, ideal 
: Ein teaching Southwestern 
_ history. 
Send Now for FREE Map 
and Vacation Folders 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
BOX _59-K, STATE CAPITOL 
SANTA FE NEW MEXICO 
Please 

NAME 








vacation literature and Historical Trails Map to 








STATE 





ADDRESS - 
city. 











People—Events—Ideas 


HORACE MANN REPRESENTATIVE 
Matthew T. 
Orth, Greene- 
ville, has been 
appointed repre- 
sentative for 
Horace Mann 
Insurance in up- 
per East Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Orth 
was born in 
Nebraska and 
grew up in Iowa. 

He received 
the A.B. degree 
in finance and 
insurance at The University of Tennessee, 
decided to make his home in this 
state. Last summer he managed a resort 
hotel in the Smoky Mountains. He was 
employed by Magnavox in Greeneville, do- 
ing personnel work before accepting his 
present position with Horace Mann In- 
surance Company. 


and 


THE TENNESSEE TECH CHAPTER, 
Student National Education Association, set 
a minimum of 200 for its membership 
goal during the 1958-59 year. It has not 
only reached its goal but has exceeded it. 

This chapter has the distinction of being 
the first SNEA Chapter in Tennessee to 
have a membership of 200. The chapter 
has had an enviable record since receiving 
its charter in 1945. It has had the largest 
membership of any chapter in Tennessee 
each year since it was chartered, and in 
1948 was chosen by the National FTA 
Committee as the Banner Chapter of the 
Nation. Tennessee was also chosen as the 
Banner FTA State of the Nation in the 
same year. 

Following this national award, the first 
state-wide FIA Conference was held at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute in 1948, 
with Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman of 
the National FTA Committee and editor 
of the NEA Journal giving the main ad- 
dress. 

Officers of the Tennessee Tech Chapter 
include Billie Flatt, Gainesboro, president; 
Frances Jones, Chattanooga, vice-president; 
Bettye Raines Browning, Pulaski, secre- 
tary; Elna Sullivan, Sparta, treasurer; Sarah 
Elizabeth Singleton, Nashville, reporter; and 
Mary Delaine Tallent, Cookeville, publicity 
chairman. 

The membership committee is composed 
of Elizabeth C. Boaz, Nashville, Chairman; 
Ralph Anderson, Sparta; Chester Claiborne, 
Jamestown; Ann Brown Fox, Gainesboro; 
and Ruby McCandless, Livingston. 

Dr. T. J. Farr, Director of the School 
of Education, and all staff members of the 
Department of Education serve as sponsors. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK (April 
12-18) has captured the imagination and 
enthusiastic support of some of the na- 
tion’s topflight talent in promoting better 
reading habits among citizens and chil- 
dren and youth. Emphasizing the rewards 
of reading for fun, knowledge, and ad- 
vancement, this greatly expanded national 
reading program will once again be a 
community effort in individual cities, 
towns, and villages throughout the United 
States where citizens of all occupations 
will unite in a campaign to encourage 
reading in homes, schools, churches, busi- 
nesses and civic centers for “A Better-Read, 
Better-Informed America.” 

materials for purchase by 
local libraries, and_ citizens’ 
groups include the official poster (17” x 22”) 
in six colors; streamers in two sizes; three- 
color bookmarks; a “table tent” and place 
mat for restaurant use; and advertising 


Promotion 
committees, 


mats in various sizes. 

filled with 
sample materials 
has been prepared as a low-budget offering. 
Teachers may order this kit for $1 directly 
from National Library Week, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Kit” 
promotion 


A special “Teachers 


pieces of 


SOCIAL SECURITY officials have ex- 
plained that persons who are planning to 
retire in 1959 should apply for their social 
month or two before 
This will enable the Social 
Security Administration to process the 
claim and make the first payment at the 
earliest possible date. In cases, 
the person retiring needs the social security 
check since his regular paycheck will be 


security benefits a 


retirement. 


many 


stopped. 

The local social security officials further 
emphasize that it is not necessary to have 
a birth certificate to get social security 
benefits. There are various other types of 


Scope and purposes of the TEA were 
vividly portrayed in an exhibit at the 
TSBA-TPSOA meeting in Nashville, Jan- 
uary 8-9. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Oil helps preserve today for tomorrow 





The high points in life keep their warmth in movies made at home. Baby’s first bath... 

first step ... first birthday party — and all the other firsts to come. They're captured for keeping 
on safety film made with an oil-based chemical. Esso Research helped 

provide the process for making this important chemical directly from oil. 

In film, as in fuel, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Adopted - and — -' in Tennessee 


IT 






WAYS OF OUR LAND Clarence w. SORENSEN 


a OUR BIG WORLD sarrows—ParKker—SORENSEN 


G EO G RA PR THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS sarrows—Parker—SORENSEN 


GRADES 3-7 


OLD WORLD LANDS sarrows—Parker—SORENSEN 
A WORLD VIEW CLARENCE w. SORENSEN 





NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD ropp-cooper 


H iSTO R Y WORLD WAYS ropp-cooper 


GRADES 5-6 





MOM 


3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER—4305 Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville 4, Tennessee 














—_—$F—F ST 


STATE ADOPTED FOR T ENNESSEE 


These Three Outstanding History Textbooks ) 


by Modern America by 
Wilder Ludlum & Brown by Book, Slavon Anderson, & Bartlett 
7th — 8th Grades Canfield & Wilder Grade 10 


1958 Edition 1959 Edition 
Workbook & Tests to Viesiieedt & Sedie to Workbook & Tests Available 


Accompany Accompany for September Classes 


| 
( 
This Is America’s Story The Making of The History of Our World | 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Atlanta 


James T. Richardson, Jr., Representative 
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records which can be used instead. If you 
have any questions concerning any phase 
of social security, the local office will be 
happy to discuss these with you. 


JOB GUIDE-The U. S. Department of 
Labor from time to time issues a Job 
Guide for Young. Workers, a publication 
prepared to help beginning workers “get 
off to a good start” in the world of work. 
The 1958-59 edition is now out—66 pages 
of information of special interest to the 
high school senior and his counselor or 
guidance worker. 

It lists over 100 entry occupations, to- 
gether with descriptions of the duties and 
characteristics of these jobs, the qualifica- 
tions they require, the advancement they 
offer, and how the younger worker may 
enter them. Its introductory section gives 
many tips helpful in finding a job and 
keeping it. The book stresses the need 
for additional training to qualify for better 
positions. One of its most important fea- 
tures is its “Job Outlook” for the coming 
year, a survey of the labor market. 

Copies may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
40 cents a copy. (School Life) 


CURRENT EVENTS FORUM—Every year 
more and more student groups come to 
Washington, D.C., to observe the Federal 
Government at work. And every year Wash- 
ington’s Greater National Capital Commit- 
tee looks for more and more ways to offer 
them educational experiences. 

A new program added by the Committee 
this fall is a current events forum con- 
ducted by the Department of State on the 
third Wednesday of each month. In an 
informal atmosphere a global briefing of- 
ficer discusses with the students current 
international events and United States 
foreign policy and its background. The 
forums last about 14% hours and aitend- 
ance is by appointment. 

The current events forum program sup- 
plements the Executive Department’s pro- 
gram already available to student groups. 
Through the latter, students visit 10 
cabinet-rank departments, the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission for building tours and brief lec- 
tures on the functions of each agency. For 
this program the Department of State 
arranges talks by specialists on particular 
geographic or political areas, selected in 
advance by the student group when it 
makes an appointment for a tour. 

To attend a current events forum, take 
an executive department tour, or obtain 
information on the Nation’s capital, stu- 
dents and classes should write the School 
Service Department, Greater National 
Capital Committee, 1616 K Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Appointments for the 
current events forums only may be made 
with the Department of State. (School Life) 
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TIPS TO TEACHERS | 











FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
qveryeny — situa- 

ritten by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent oye psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators \\VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 


ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 








” Cash Estate 
4 





oe . 


Travel 


Muitieal co 





GENTRY HALE 


700 Vosswood Drive 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


(Educators 


. SOCIAL 
TABOOS 





DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans *« Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, me 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. 
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e invite you to make our store your “meeting place! 


ennessee Teachers 


Glenhaven suits 
that suit a teacher to a "T" 


$25 


Smartly-styled, well-made, they're the suits to 
keep you looking fresh from dawn 'til dusk (and 
even after!) Fashioned of cool unlined "Tropic- 
Crisp" in navy, beige, black, grey, blue and 
green. Misses’, brief, junior and half-sizes. 


Women's Suits—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


Morlove blouses 


that never need ironing! 


998 


Made of wash 'n wear Krinkle cotton (finest 
Supima cotton) .. . daintily detailed. 
Collar-style with pull-through bow, lace and 
tucking trim. White, beige. Sizes 30 to 38... 
9.98 
Jewel-neckline style with tucking and lace 
inserts. White, pink, blue. Sizes 30 to 38... 
9.98 
Blouses—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


Betmar hats 
of smooth Panamalac 


798 to $10 


Perfect for now and on through summer! Pillbox 
or cloche with luscious velvet trim. Black, navy, 
red, beige, and other flattering shades. 


Millinery—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


Naturalizer spring shoes 


1295 and 1395 


“Fabulous” . . . medium-heel pump with bow- 
trim. Black patent or red or navy calf. Sizes 4!/2 
2 ore 12.95 
“Romance” . . . high heel pump with faille 
trim bow. Black patent or navy calf. Sizes 4!/2 
to 16 35. 13.95 


Exclusive at Cain-Sloan in Nashville. 


Women’s Shoe Salon—Cain-Sloan’s Main 
Floor 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 

















NS oe a 
City . —_ Seheo! a, 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
| een Sie NAS 
Model ae Body type ——— oe 
Deluxe, Standard, ete. 
Motor # — Serial # 








Are you making payments on your car? — 





If so, to whom? 
Address 





City _— 
CIRCLE LIMITS DESIRED 
LIABILITY: Bodily injury and property damage. 





First semi- Your regu- 
annual prem. lar premium 
includes fee is: 


-_  $¢—____ 


$10/20/5,000.00 
$20/40/5,000.00 
$50/100/5,000.00 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 
Your car $500 
$1000 
$2000 
COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, wind, theft, vandalism, 
glass breakage, etc. 
COLLISION & UPSET: 
$ 25.00 deductible 
$ 50.00 deductible 
$100.00 deductible 
80% collision 


TOWING SERVICE: Up to $10 per use. 


























TOTAL: $ $ 


UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 

Member of TEA Are there any drivers in 
Male drivers under 21? ____ Have you been in- 
—_____Had arrests? 





Age -Married 
household over 65? 
volved in a serious accident in the last five years? 























License suspensions? _____Insurance refused or cancelled by other com- 
pany? _____Do you receive reimbursement for use of car? What per 
cent of yearly mileage? _____Are passengers carried for expense allow- 
ance? _____ Previous address 

Do you own any other cars? Do you or any driver have any physical 
impairments? 


C. Arden Chapel 
456 Baird Street 
Milan, Tennessee 
MUrray 6-1882 


Matthew T. Orth 
613 West Main 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart 
321 Seventh Avenue, North P.O. Box 1143 
Nashville, Tennessee 
ALpine 4-3950 


Chattanooga. Tennessee 
VErnon 1-1676 





Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 
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REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
[Continued from page 10] 

Robert G. Neil, State NEA Director 
pointed out that the decline in NEA 
membership last year meant that Ten- 
nessee lacked only 1213 of the 20,000 
members needed to retain two repre- 
sentatives on the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors. He urged that delegates assist in 
efforts to increase memberships in the 
NEA. 

Retirement 

Theron Hodges, Executive Secretary 
of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System, noted the added costs of the 
Retirement System incurred by the in- 
crease for Class A members, increased 
social security rates, and the possibility 
of increases due to teachers’ taking ad- 
vantage of the probable second chance 
to elect social security coverage. A pro- 
posed amendment to the Retirement 
Law would enable a teacher eligible to 
retire at age 60 or with 30 years of service 
to “elect the plan he wants at that time 
and continue to teach with the under- 
standing that if he dies he will be con- 
sidered as having retired, thereby giving 
that person an opportunity to protect 
his family after his death. It simply 
provides the same opportunity to a 
person who remains loyal to the teach- 
ing profession in Tennessee after he is 
eligible to retire that is now provided 
for a person who retires and goes to 
some other state to teach or to enter 
private industry.” He emphasized the 
fact that July 1 this year is the deadline 


by which members must claim and 
certify prior service (service prior to 
July 1, 1945) or forfeit their right to 
do so. 


Other Business 

A resolution directing the Adminis- 
trative Council to make a study of the 
plan of distribution of state school funds 
was tabled after discussion of the com- 
plicated technical nature of the distri- 
bution formula, the difficulty of finding 
competent representative people to form 
a committee, and the scope of a profes- 
sional organization. 

In a brief memorial service Miss Billie 
Baxter, Chairman of the Necrology 
Committee read names of members who 
had died during the past year. 

The following resolutions 
adopted: 

Be it resolved that the Tennessee Educa- 
assembled on Saturday 


were 


tion Association 
January 10: 

1. Pledge 
strengthen public education as the basic 
bulwark of our free American way of life. 

2. Deplore as inimical to the best in- 
terests of our republic those attacks on our 
public which, with  in- 
adequate evidence, tend to 
undermine public confidence in the schools. 

3. Commend the United States Congress 


ourselves to support and 


school system 


supporting 
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Fd TEACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get 


guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. ’ 
$10000$ 675'$40000|'$2275 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE tients. relatives, merchants | 20000) 1343 50000) 277 

















Cash 24 
Months | You Get | Months 












































—none of these people will 
E ONLY know you are applying for a 30000 1995 60000 3249 
SIGNATUR Teacher loans are made Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
i e only — no no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail Is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages pony car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 


budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 


longer! 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS x. setncinal Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
© during summer vacation. If your salary stops during amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


yoo D TAL. Fiance Company 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS wo, Your nan to paid of chouid you die, Yout tamily wit = Over Sisty Years af Service 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing | Address 























Dial Finance Company, Dept. C-10 | 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 





























































Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s £ 
| can return the money to you within 16 days and there will be no charge orcost | - cia re ee ee 
whatsoever. | | { 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $............ On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?........ for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months pT 8! || | NI EEE 
Age............ ee CE RT ON 
Name and address ee eee LULU ae 
Re CE SIN TR a ocecasessianasnncssdncwoungiiesontorethdbesseatenvenapiebaciy isi sitinnsnicasilinatieieibisapianasstit : ‘ bass Retationsh 
How long with Previous Demme Co TUN see eect nceicenceiioeetncngncimsene, ee enact 
SES GUO rccccincacssvesenpcricvinsinsigscens MINI csptadensic<sinoteinsnbtanelscbentbeabimst CS ie, a vee ER 
Husband or wife's Salary 
CT ee | EE Se eee ee EE MEE Le eee Ree SS = 
To whom are payments on 2 
auto made? (Name) a ES > ae Reena Street a ) | a ees np 
Sank you deal with (Name). -- TOWN... --------------eneee--o- |) fe ESS 
Amount you owe bank? $.. . Monthly payments 
What security on bank ag - Street......... ——_ ee 
List below O” eHER Loan or Finance | company (or: person) you The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. ‘ agree that it 
$ to: thane) (Add.) any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
‘igi rag ae i . Re rete ee ee eae cat ye eee Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
payment to? (Name). 
Purpose of loan............. = Town... County -----.. State 
NOTE ceneitnd Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
ge eee | PPR 6. 3 ..0s-icc-nceccesstcos-soe- | EE G08... eS EEN RT 











This note is subject to acceptance by the company ao office and will be promptly 


In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approv 


Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 


with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at tn me of 3% per month on that part of the un 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 1234 % per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and 4% ‘ 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined — 

















under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED anaeaes 

DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING > whe 

SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 








bn ee 








For any comprehensive 
general science course, the new 


SCIENCE FOR PROGRESS 


FILMSTRIPS 


by Ames and Waldman 


These 12 full-color filmstrips focus your 
student’s eyes and minds on the exciting 
world of science. Suitable for any modern 
general science course, they present a comprehensive series 
of problems in a direct way. Each illustration—artistic, color- 
ful, and carefully checked—is directly connected to an impor- 
tant science concept. Each problem is approached scientifically 
to help foster good scientific attitudes and habits in your 
students. Each strip is about 30 frames in length and is packed 
in a plastic container. The set of 12 is packed in an attractive, 
hinged box. A Teacher’s Guide accompanies each set to help 
you prepare students and follow up the pictorial presentation. 
It also provides textbook correlation and follow-up activities. 
Price (net) per strip: $4.00; series: $38.00. For more infor- 


mation contact: 


Jerry Burns, 5104 Mason Road, Memphis, Tennessee 


Educational Book Division, PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

















Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and 
most classrooms. 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the depart- 
ments of Art, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, 
History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Romance Languages, Sociology, and Speech & 
Drama. 


Graduate courses in most departments. 


For 1959 bulletin, write to, Emmett B. Fields, Director of 
Summer Session, 225 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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for its passage of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

4. Urge the members of Congress to give 
full endorsement and support to the re- 
vised Murray-Metcalf Bill. 

5. Express appreciation for the leader- 
ship shown by our Governor, by former 
Commissioner Quill E. Cope and Com- 
missioner Joe Morgan, and the State Board 
of Education in support of Tennessee's 
educational program. 

6. Express appreciation to the Legis- 
lative Council Committee for conducting 
what is perhaps the most complete study 
of education, in Tennessee, and recommend 
that members of the present General :As- 
sembly give full consideration to improve- 
ments ‘suggested in this report, especially 
to those:,points found in the Parent- 
Teacher Association and Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association legislative programs. 

7. Urge the Administration and members 
of the General Assembly to be alert to pos- 
sible new revenue for educational purposes. 

8. Urge members of the General As- 
sembly to pass legislation enabling teachers 
not now covered by the social security 
program to again have the opportunity 
to choose the combination social security- 
retirement program now in effect in Ten- 
nessee, and thank Theron Hodges and Carl 
Brockett for their faithful service to the 
teachers of Tennessee. 

9. Express concern that the across-the- 
board increase in salary granted to teachers 
for the 1958-59 school year was not given 
to all vocational teachers, and request that 
future raises be given to all teachers re- 
gardless of their positions. 

10. Request that the General Assembly 
make necessary appropriations to keep the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
actuarially sound. 

11. Recognize with appreciation the un- 
stinted support of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers of all efforts to 
advance the cause of education in our state 
and nation. 

12. Congratulate the Tennessee School 
Boards Association for its continued growth 
and expanded influence in behalf of better 
Tennessee schools. 

13. Express appreciation to the news- 
papers, to the radio stations, and television 
stations for their expanded coverage of 
educational problems. 

14. Thank Sam McConnell for the wise 
and capable leadership he has provided the 
Association during the past year. 

15. Commend Frank Bass, executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, and members of his staff, for 
their untiring efforts to advance the cause 
of education and the teaching profession 
in Tennessee. 

16. Express to Dr. John Richardson our 
heartiest appreciation for his years of out- 
standing service to our profession as a 
member of the staff of the Association, our 
regrets at his leaving, and our best wishes 
for his future. 
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“A RAGING DREAM IN TOW” 
[Continued from page 20] 
they do not lose that liking, accept- 
ance of and respect for self that is 
the basis of liking and respect for 
other people.) Perhaps we should 
remember that making decisions for 
people is not the way of democracy. 

The above statements should not 
be construed as opposition to more 
learning. It is the face of Nothing 
in classrooms that is always frighten- 
ing to those concerned with learning. 
We need more learning. Peter 
Drucker says we do not need “stiffer” 
work, but better focused work. I do 
not know about the stiffer. I agree 
with the better focused. 

The issue at point is not differ- 
entiated instruction, That people are 
different is one of our strengths, not 
weaknesses. 

The issue at point is our following 
in the path of the military men after 
Sputnik. The issue at point is our 
failure to accept responsibility—pro- 
fessional responsibility—for excel- 
lence in teaching. The issue at point 
is too much willingness to conclude 
that an issue is resolved if we can 
get the public to think we are doing 
something through so-called public 
relations, The issue at point is our 
own willingness to fool ourselves. 
The issue at point is personal and 
professional integrity. 

The word education originates in 
the Latin educare which means “to 
cause to grow, to nourish.” Only 
that teaching which does just that 
can be called quality teaching, for 
as Peter Drucker says in his recent 
book entitled Landmarks of Tomor- 
row, “Education is for somebody, 
not for something.” 

Indeed, quality social studies 
teaching does prepare for world 
citizenship. Those teachers doing 
such teaching are many, and may 
their tribe increase. They are those 
who state the values of a free society. 
And they have set in their midst an 
individual, any individual, with all 
his weakness and with all his dreams 
of becoming more than he is, per- 
haps more than he ever can be. 

“And pardner, tell my friends 
below, 

I took a raging dream in tow; 

And if I never laid it low, 

I never turned it loose.” 


5 Charles P. Curtis, A Commonplace Book, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. Used by 
permisston. 
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18 fascinating science readers 
for the elementary classroom! 
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WEBSTER PU BLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue ° St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


Gentlemen: Yes, send me __ __ sets of the WEBSTER CLASSROOM SCIENCE 
LIBRARY @ $8.39 each. | understand this price includes postage. 








SCHOOL __ 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








ZONE STATE 





! 
' 
1 
1 
i 
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1 
1 
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1 NAME 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
We have good positions available at all times. A poor salary even though increased is still 
a poor salary comparatively. We know where the best places are. 
With no registration fee and no obligation until a position is accepted, you have nothing to 


pve pm us to see what you can do fo better yourself. 
Verne mM. 
NATA. hone: CApital 42882 














Free to WRITERS 


pe sw 15, Ohio 
seeking a book publisher 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
te pest the iren Curtain. A different trip—tor Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
the yeung in whe want to be accompanied but to publish your book, get get 40% royalties, Led 


tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM—3 


258 Seavoioy Box S$ — _ Posodena, Colifornio_| Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


THE STORY OF TENNESSEE 
Third Edition 
by Parks and Folmsbee 


A revision and expansion of this efficient 
and popular Tennessee history text. 


THE TENNESEE CITIZEN 
by Cole and Johnson 


A text on national and local civics and 
citizenship with the emphasis on local 
Tennessee problems. 


TENNESSEE GEOGRAPHY 
by Harry L. Law 


| A readoption of this most complete text 
on the geography of our great state. 


\ These three texts, the ‘Tennessee Triad,” 
can be used individually or be combined 
for a complete Tennessee Social Studies 


program. 






CHATTANOOGA 





Everett Drive 


SEAL-O-SAN 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 


NASHVILLE 


GYMNASIUM 
FLOOR FINISH 


AM 9-3928 








Edward M. Carter, Manager 
Telephone JAckson 5-3080 


Over 50 years of specialized placement in public 
and private schools throughout the country. Member of N.A.T.A. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


504 Goodwyn Institute Building 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 








HANDBOOK OF REMEDIAL 
TERIALS ..... eR i es De iene d 
Lure the reluctant reader with up-to-date ma- 
terial especially selected for high interest, low 
vocabulary, and literary quality. 28 page list 
covering story books, reference material, text 
books, phonics, and word drill materials. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 


Estacada, Oregon 


READING MA- 
1.00 











GUADALAJARA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona in 
co-operation with Stanford, University of 
California, and Guadalajara professors, it 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 
7, courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language, and literature. $233 covers tuition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box 
K, Stanford University, Calif. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
[Continued from page 27] 
psychology, and in all the special fields 
—art, music, library service and instruc- 
tional materials, guidance and counsel- 
ing, public health, special education for 
exceptional children of all types, school 
administration and supervision, and the 
vocational areas of agriculture, home 
economics, distribution, and industrial 

education. 
W orkshops—Again this summer, several 
special programs will be offered to 
supplement the regular courses of in- 
struction. The new Department of 
Distributive Education will sponsor two 
workshops—one on job analysis and 
curriculum construction in distributive 
education (June 15-August 7) , the other 
on visual merchandising (July 23-Au- 
gust 1). 

Another project to be scheduled in 


| the 1959 summer session for the first 


time will be a two-day conference on 
“The School Library and the School 
Curriculum,” sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Library Service and featuring 
lectures by one of the foremost special- 


| ists in that field, Miss Sue Hefley, super- 
| visor of the Materials Center, Webster 


Parish Schools, Minden, Louisiana 


(June 29-30). 


The Conservation Education Work- 
shop (July 26-August 8) has been 


changed in several important respects. 


| First, the time has been cut from five 





weeks to two weeks; second, the entire 
workshop period will be spent at Fall 
Creek Falls Park; third, the amount of 
credit will be reduced from nine to 
three credit hours. The scholarships 
will remain the same, $50.00 per person. 
It is hoped that changing the date, lo- 
cation, and duration of the workshop 
will encourage participation on the part 
of more teachers from all parts of the 
state. A few additional scholarships are 
available for the 1959 workshop. For 
further information write Dr. Lillian 
Stimson, Director of the Conservation 
Education Workshop. 

Teachers interested in the special 
problems of exceptional children will be 
afforded observation and practice in 
demonstration classes especially arranged 
for the first term. 

A short conference devoted to the 
problems of Tennessee’s school super- 
intendents will be held July 27-31. 
Other special projects under considera- 
tion cannot be announced at this time, 
but details will be released as soon as 
arrangements are completed. 

Many of these opportunities are of- 
fered through the cooperation of other 
colleges within the University, the State 
Department of Education, or other 
agencies. For further information, write 
the Dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville—N. E. 
FitzGERALp, Dean, College of Education 
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Scientifically measures the 


achievement of a pupil, 
class or school —— see 
the latest 

Steck Tests 












GRAY-VOTAW-ROGER 
Four Forms for Grades 1-3; 4-6; 7-? ; 
Abbreviated Edition 
(Four Forms) for 
Grades 5-9 ? 







FUNDAMENTALS 
EVALUATION TEST 


Four Forms 
for Grades 9-[2 


FET includes new forms 
C&D, 


Copyright 1959 


Write Dept. G-2 for free information 
The Steck Company 
PUBLISHERS é AUSTIN, TEXAS 


LIBRARIANS 


ADMINISTRATORS 
We are fortunately situated in a high-de- 
mand, high salary area. Kindergarten thru ~ 
college. 

Apply now for your own self-betterment. 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 

4626 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 














TEACHERS 








By George Clark 
Kasaae 12345' 
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an Boe Oe af aA 4k 3 : 
“Is it really so important that he 
learn so mueh about reading? He’s 
going to spend most of his life 
watching television.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 
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| Audio-Visual Aids! 


MARVIN PRATI 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


As The Twig Is Bent, based on find- 
ings of the recent survey of Tennessee 
public schools, was produced by the edu- 
cational TV station WKNO in Memphis, 
to acquaint the people of Tennessee with 
the various phases of the state plan and 
provisions for education. E. B. Eller, di- 
rector of curriculum and supervision, State 
Department of Education, is the moderator 
who talks with puppets, Mr. I. M. Modern 
and Mr. Old Timer. 

The four films (30 min. each. Black and 
white) present (1) facts regarding trends in 
Tennessee, stressing 12 educational needs 
and services necessary to meet these needs; 
(2) the problems of instruction—scope, 
quality, and personnel; (3) major weak- 
nesses in the educational structure and 
organization; and (4) the basic facts of 
school finance and school construction. 

These films, previously televised are 
available for faculty or P-TA meetings on 
short loan basis from the film library of 
the State Department of Education, 118 
Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 3, Ten- 
nessee. 


Behavior in Animals and Plants (10 
min.) Reproduction in Animals (10 min.) 
and Reproduction in Plants (13 min.) are 
designed for use in general science and 
biology classes in junior and senior high 
schools. 

Behavior in Animals and Plants presents 
examples of tropism, reflex, instinct, and 
intelligence in plant and animal behavior. 
This film leads readily to further study 
and reading. 

Reproduction in Animals concisely pre- 
sents reproduction from mating and fertili- 
zation to birth and infancy. It shows the 
process in various forms of animal life 
such as, fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, 
and mammals. This film will do much to 
clarify students’ understanding of basic 
steps of reproduction. 

Reproduction in Plants explains the 
processes involved in asexual and sexual 
plant reproduction and indicates ways in 
which plants may be improved by selective 
breeding. This film helps provide a better 
understanding of the structure and process 
involved in fission, fertilization, propaga- 
tion, and other methods of reproduction. 
The processes of reproduction are vividly 
illustrated by animated diagrams, time- 
lapse photography, and photomicrography. 


Science for Progress Series covers 
such areas as Atomic Energy, Securing Your 
Food, Securing Good Health (2 parts), 
Light and Heat, Astronomy, Electricity, 
Communication, Water and Water 


EXTRA 
EARNINGS 
FOR 
YOU 


Savings deposited 
by the 10th earn 
from the Ist of the 
month! Why get 


less than 


dividends 


SAVE by MAIL 
ask for your FREE 


Save-by-Mail kit! 


SECURITY 
FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN 
SS Ol@ 7 Vile), | 


419 Union Street, Nashvi 








SWAX 


CLEANS and POLISHES 


in ONE operation 


Just sprinkle Guardian SWAX on 
waxed floors and sweep it off .. . it 
cleans and polishes in one operation 
. « « it never scratches . . . and just a 
little goes a long way .. . Use SWAX 
and save! 





Ask about our 
CUSTODIAN 
TRAINING 
SERVICE 


Upon request — and without cost or 
obligation — a Guardian representative 
will gladly instruct your maintenance 
crew — by demonstrations, films, and 
talks — in the most efficient time- 
and material-saving methods for per- 
forming their several jobs . . . . 
Write, wire, or phone for details. 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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Teachers! 


Are you looking for a position 


Elementary 
Secondary or 
College? 


Please contact us at your earliest 
convenience as we have some 
excellent positions available. 


Miss Lucy Mai Robinson 
ROBINSON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Bennie Dillon Building 
Phone: AL 4-3498 








YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If you use” 
Nobie’s “HANDWRITING MADE EASY"’—$2.50 
Write today for FREE CATALOG TT. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
. 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 




















Yours 


Power, Transportation, Securing Continued 
Existence, and Air and Weather. 

The Science for Progress filmstrips are 
designed for use in the ninth grade science 
class, but will be useful in biology, physics, 
and other science classes. Each filmstrip 
can be used independently. Questions at 
the end of each problem are thought- 
provoking and encourage further study. 
Important terms are emphasized in the 
strips. Produced by Maurice U. Ames, as- 
sistant superintendent for New York City 
Schools and David A. Waldman, teacher 
in the New York City Schools, these film- 
strips are available from Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(12 color 35 MM filmstrips with teacher's 
guide.) 


Seed Plants is a series of six color film- 
strips specifically designed to stimulate dis- 
cussion about plants, their functions and 
importance to men. These science film- 
strips are for use in the middle and junior 
high grades. Titles in the series are: Green 
Plants, Seeds, Roots, Stems, Leaves, and 
Flowers and Fruits. 


The Development of Transportation 
is a revised edition of a film designed for 
middle grades and junior high school 
social studies, American history, and lan- 
guage arts. This second edition takes into 
consideration the rocket age. A contrast 
is drawn between our world today and 
the days before we had developed means 
of fast transportation. (11 min. B and W 
or color. Encyclopedia Britannica Films) 








for the Asking 


INDICATE on the coupon below which items 
you can use, Your requests will be for- 
warded to the advertisers promptly. Please 
be sure to fill in your address completely 
and without abbreviations. 


105. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 


Indians. A three-fold 17x22” sheet in full 


| color, it shows examples of Indian water 


colors and various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery and blankets. (New Mexico 
State Tourist Bureau) 


107. Alaska. A new teaching unit on our 
49th state; for use in intermediate grades. 
Suggests a variety of ways to study Alaska 
—includes 34 activities which take into 
account children’s varying interests and 
abilities; an outline of major topics; basic 
understandings; suggests approach activi- 
ties; list of teaching resources, (Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia) 

108. 1959 Summer Session Bulletin. Gives 
details of all courses offered, as well as 
extra-curricular activities available to all 
summer session students. (University of 
Minnesota—Duluth Branch) 


113. Information on escorted tours to 
the Golden West, Mexico, Metropolitan 
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ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 
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CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


t£0N WOMBLE 
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BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 
A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. Our 35th 
year. Member of N.A.T.A. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperati r who offers 


ve publishe: authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed All 


wel- 
. Write, your MS tae 2 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ic. 
Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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East and Canada, Great Northwest, and 
the ‘Historic East. Indicate in which ‘part 
of the country you are interested. (Conti- 
nental Trailways) 


122. The Facts About School Furniture 
Today. A 16-page booklet of enlightening 
illustrated discussion of the importance 
of classroom seating as it relates to teach- 
ing, learning and other activities. (Amer- 
ican Seating Company) 


125. Poison Ivy Posters for Classroom 
display—11” x 14” in color illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak and Sumac. 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
(Ivy-Dry Corporation) 


6. What Every Writer Should,Know. A 
24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s and 
don’ts for writers. It answers questions on 
how to prepare a manuscript, -how to sub- 
mit it to a publisher, and points-out the 
benefits and pitfalls that face writers. (Ex- 
position Press) 


17. With World Book—Science is Method 
is a brochure that provides for your stu- 
dents help with science learnings and gives 
insight to scientific methods. (Field Enter- 
prises Education Corporation) 


24..Worktext Catalog lists , Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching ‘aids,” texts, readers 
and library books. The ‘fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health and many others as 
well as many types. 


27. Posture Posters set of i-seneld for 
use in ‘the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of ‘healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company) 


32. List of hard-to-find teaching material 
aids assembled by teachers for teachers. 
Whether you: need samples from the farm, 
forest and mines or inexpensive science 
materials and arithmetic devices, you will 
want this list of reasonably priced aids in 
your file. (Practical Aids Company) 


33. Brochure which outlines the assist- 
ance available to persons who have written 
a manuscript and who wish to know how 
to go about having it published. (Green- 
wich Book Publishers) 


39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
manuscript and cursive writing. For lower 
grades. One copy only to elementary school 
teachers and principals. (Noble and Noble 
Publishers, Inc.) 


49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
twenty countries in seventy days, summer 
1959. Also shorter tours. (3-9 . weeks). 
(Europe Summer Tours) 


57. Library Catalog—lists children’s books 
in picture-in-buckram library ; bindings, 


with recommendations and. curriculum * 


areas noted. (Follett Publishing Company) 
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Chicago Natural History Museum’s 
new, ingenious, low-cost “package deal” with 


10 ACTUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS 


—plus leaflet ‘‘Your Own Collection” in- 
terestingly done for young people and 
38-page, illustrated booklet “Life Through 
the Ages”—make fossils almost come 
alive. It's a thrilling package. 


With this package, teachers Swam or Flew, Ancient Birds, 

turn time millions of years Mammals That Were Misfits, 

back so that the fossil speci- and other fascinating fossil 

resgy ae the child holds in subjects. Also, two graphs. 

is hand don’t seem dead at 

all but really living today. veh these 10 roasts, a0 described, 
send your name, address and $1.75 

Booklet “Life Through the to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MU- 


Ages,” 38 pages, 6% x 854", SEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5, ul. 


has 48 pictures, most in color. 
Chapters take up Who’s Who 
of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles That 









YOU GET THESE 10 FOSSIL SPECIMENS: 


Dinosaur Bone Fragment 
Conifer Wood 
Crinoid Stem 
Worm Tubes 
Brachiopod 
Sea Urchin 
Horn Coral 
Bryozoan 
Fusuline 
Snail 


Heal thful e Delicious « Satisfying! 








It’s just a simple fact that 
the lively flavor and smooth 

chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

give you a right smart little lift and help 











' State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. D., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1958-59 only 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
10 107 108 113, 122 12 6 17 2 27 $82 °°3SS 39 49 57 
Name 




















Subject Grade. 

School Name 

City , Tennessee 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Glenhaven Suits you .. . to 
perfection in  feather-weight 
Tropicrisp. Sizes 10-20 in navy, 
black or blue .. . sizes 12'/2- 
22/2 in navy, black or beige. 
a pes 25.00 





Sacony presents a little girl 
look with a dash of sophisti- 
cation in Palm Beach cloth. Sizes 
10-18 in navy, beige, royal or 
OE . 5 25.00 





| : ‘ 
6TH A CHUR( 4 





Bring Spring into your wardrobe 
the practical way. . . with 


pretty-as-a-picture 


Navy Suits 


Télored by 


by GLEG@HgVEN 


and SACONY 


pe 


For a cool spring and an early Easter, 
there's nothing smarter than 

nothing more practical than Harveys 
famous brand suits in navy with just 
a breath of white. And the price is 
as pleasing as the picture you'll make 
when you wear them ... in the class- 
room, in the city, even to church on 


Easter morning! 


Mail or phone orders filled. Phone ALpine 4-9511. 
Add 35¢ for postage and insurance plus 3% sales 
tax in Tennessee. 


HARVEYS SUITS, SECOND FLOOR— 
5th AVE. SIDE 
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Ninety-First Annual Convention 


Tennessee Education Association 


Nashville 


March 19-20, 1959 


Theme: Quality Education 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Dr. J. A. Barksdale, President, Tennessee Education 

Association 
TENNESSEE TECH CONCERT BAND 
Dr. W. J. Julian, Director 

wood pa lane Soe Paul Dukas 
RE George Kenny 
we Vincent Persichetti 


Fanfare from La Peri ....... 
Coat of Arms March 


POURS on kup etataaiieeas eg 

Suite of Old American Dances ......... Robert Russell Bennett 
Cake Walk 
Schottisch 


Western One Step 
Ten More Days Till School is Out ....... «nd anes John Klein 
Great Gate of Kiev from Pictures at an Exhibition. ..Moussorgsky 


INVOCATION: Hugh Waters 

INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 

GREETINGS: Joseph W. Goss, Executive Secretary Tennessee School 
Boards Association 

Appress: “Ihe Human Factor in Education,” Dr. Philip Lovejoy, 
educator, international figure, executive, past general sec- 
retary of Rotary International 


PLATFORM GUESTS 
The Administrative Council of the TEA. Officers of East, Middle, 
and West Tennessee Education Associations, the Classroom 
Teachers Department, the Tennessee Public School Officers 
Association, and the Tennessee College Association. Chairmen of 
Sections, Past-Presidents, and Staff of the TEA. 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 9:15 a.m. 
Presipinc: Dr. J. A. Barksdale, President, Tennessee Education 

Association 
ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 
Guy Taylor, Guest Director 

cha, 2 PRs Schubert (lst Mov.) 
....Edvard Grieg, op. 65, No. 5 
Transcribed by Joseph E. Maddy 
Ballade for string orchestra 


Unfinished Symphony . 
In Balladenton 


American Symphonette No. 2 
Pavanne (Second Movement) .................. Morton Gould 
Folk Song Suite (First and Third Movement). .Vaughn Williams 
INvocaTION: Howard Wakefield, Principal, Cumberland County 
High School, Crossville 
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GreEtiNGs: Mrs. L. M. Graves, President, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
GREETINGS: Joe Morgan, State Commissioner of Education 
INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 
ApprEss: Dr. Lyman Ginger, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 
Appress: “Quality Education,” Dr. Henry Hill, President, Peabody 
College 
PLATFORM GUESTS 
The Administrative Council of the TEA, Division Heads of the 
State Department of Education, Mrs. L. M. Graves, Nat Barnes, 
Joseph W. Goss. 


Third General Session 


Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 8:00 p.m. 
Concert: All-State Band and Chorus 
Robert M. Barr, Conductor, All-State Band; Director of 
Bands, Jordan Vocational High School, Columbus, Georgia 
John Raymond, Conductor, All-State Chorus; Director of 
Music, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 


ALL-STATE BAND 


Mstion. Front March ... ....... 2: sheaanuneeee Blankenburg 

Ein TieidemeOen 5. .s .. 6. 0s cogaeie epee Strauss, Hardy 

Weicr: Fem See... S|... sue oe ae Binge Oe aaa eee Davis 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 

Blessing, Gey GR WeAONe |. os ck ae date gees Bach-Tkach 

DUGRETD OF Te oe ores co 3 Rn FOminang So Se Ee Sateren 

TRE CHORE: 5 cpio. ko Re knee eee Richter 


Midnight in Paris 


Prelnde to King Manfred 2. 2.03 0)20 apne wie Osterling 
Marianna ........... wie. 6 sikh la b:ietd sgaiialya ete ae Soe ee Singer 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 
Fave Thee Well, My: Hone), «<6 5 02s a6. ta eee Forsblad 


Anthem $00 GRE 2... iiiatnchin fens zee Mascagni-Simeone 


North Sea Qpereare ..... 2... 2.2.6565450ss0se000eee ..Harmann 
Voice of: thm: Geems BAG... 62 i555, 6s 5s ee Alford 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 
Come. Out of the Valley .)5200 2 352 eee Goodman 
Elijah Rock ....... solele' gs ARS REED CS, Spiritual-Hairston 
Dea. 65 Ses RSA RRS. ce Mercer-Ades 
ALL-STATE BAND AND CHORUS 
Ode to MMGTECE .... .. oo ccescacctueeait ee eee ee Cain 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Administrators 
Auditorium, Elks Club 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: J. Guy Buckner, Lenoir City 
ApprEss: Dr. Philip Lovejoy 
BUSINESS 


Agriculture 
Auditorium, State Library and Archives Building 
Friday, 1:15 p.m. 
PrEsIDING: Walter E. Hunt, Jr., Trenton 
Appress: Thomas J. Anderson, editor, Farm and Ranch, Nashville 
BUSINESS 


Art Education 
Little Cafeteria, Peabody College 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Florence Lewis, Nashville 
LUNCHEON 
Cohen Memorial Art Gallery, Peabody College 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 
PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM: Mrs. Helene Connell 
AppreEss: Dr. Gus Freundlich, Peabody College 
FACULTY EXHIBIT 


Association For Childhood Education 
Colonial Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Miss Mary Hall, Murfreesboro 
INvocaTION: R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education 
Music: Gay Jennings, Julia Green School, Nashville 
BUSINESS 
ACEI Stupy ConFerENcE: Anna Lucy Harrison, Memphis 
AppreEss: “Developing the Gifts of All Children,” Dr. Beatrice J. 
Hurley, New York University 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


Association For Student Teaching 
Adult III Assembly Room, First Baptist Church 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Ralph W. Clarke, Johnson City 
ApprEss: “The Role of the Supervising Teacher in the Total 
Program of Teacher Education,” Dr. Lyman Ginger, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky 
PANEL Discussion: Dr. George A. Wagoner; Knexville; Dr. 
Clinton O. McKee, Clarksville; Dr. Robert C. Aden, 
McKenzie 
BUSINESS 


Attendance Teachers 
Langford’s Restaurant, Life and Casualty Tower 
Thursday, 5:30 p.m. 
PREsIDING: E. B. Harvill, Centerville 
Invocation: T. W. Pickel, State Department of Education 
REMARKs: Arthur Jones, State Department of Education 
INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER: F. A. Detchon, Davidson County 
Appress:;; “A Look At Pupil Personnel Services of England,” Dr. 
Mark Roser, Director of Pupil Personnel Division, Gary 
Indiana 
QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 
BUSINESS 


Audio-Visual Education 
Fellowship Lounge, Downtown Presbyterian Church 
Fifth and Church, Friday, 1:00 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Marvin C. Pratt, Nashville 
1:00 A-V Exursits AND DisPLays 
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2:00 ApprEss: “Audio-Visual Implications of the. National :De- 
fense, Education Act,” Charles F. Schuller, President, 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, , National »Educa- 
tion Association Tide st F ai eae 

BUSINESS , 4 


Business Education a os ee 

Plantation Room, Noel ‘Hotel 

‘Friday # 12:30" p:m. 

PRESIDING: Mrs. John Q. Wade, Murfréesboro aR ee 
12:30 LUNCHEON a3 4 

BusINESS SESSION 8 ys ea Sg twee 

1:30 ApprEss: Miss Margie Keith, €PS,; Tennessee Products .and 
Chemical Corporation 


Classroom Teachers 


War Memorial Auditorium 
Friday, 8:45 a.m. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. William Boyd, Past-President, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
MEMORIAL SERVICE for Mrs. Thomas O, Miller 
INVOCATION: Frank E. Bass 
A TrisuTeE: W. H. Oliver, Nashville City Schools 
Music: Mrs. Edward Briney, Violinist 
Mrs, Neslie V. Underwood, Pianist 
Appress: Dr. Philip Lovejoy 
BuSINEsS 


College Association 


Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel 
Thursday, 8:45 a.m. 


THEME: Education Moves Ahead 

PrEsIDING: Madison Sarratt, Vice-Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 

8:45 REGISTRATION 

9:20 INVOCATION 
BUSINESS 

9:30 ApprEss: Speaker to be announced 

10:15 PANEL Discussion: “Various Phases of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1959.” Panel to be announced 

10:45 DiscussiION OF THE ACT FROM THE FLOOR 

12:15 LUNCHEON 
Appress: “Chiefly About the Humanities,” Dr. Randall 
Stewart, Head, Department of English,:.Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 

2:00 “Aputt Epucation—An Explanation.” Speaker to be an- 
nounced ‘ 

2:30 PANEL Discussion: “Implications of Adult Education.” Panel 
to be announced 

3:30 BusINEss 

4:00 ADJOURNMENT 


Chae t 


County Superintendents 


B and W Cafeteria 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

PRESIDING: J. T. Miles, Dresden 
LUNCHEON 
ADDRESS: Joe Morgan, Commissioner of Education 
BUSINESS 
(County Superintendents will join the Administrative Section at 
2:30 p.m.) 
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A Cordial Welcome to the Ceachers of Tennessee 


d Kar, / 9 ae 





GUARANTEED Offered at Savings 
PERFE 





30% 60" 


Every day of the year! 


coordinating .. 


BAGS 


.- at marked 
Savings 






We invite you to see the tremendous 
array of fine solic in over 30 Famous- 
Designer makes. Crafted in all the new 
materials and style interpretations in all 
wanted heel heights. It's thrifty to shop at 
Karl's—you can purchase your favorite 
brand shoe at big savings the year round. 





OUR POLICY: 


To bring to the women of this area the 
finest names in high-grade footwear at 
the lowest possible prices. 


Karl's 


2 GREAT STORES 
158 6TH AVE. NO. 23 ARCADE 











OPEN MON. & FRI. 
‘TIL 9PM 
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Elementary Principals 
Peabody Demonstration School 


Thursday, 1:00 p.m. 
Tueme: Improving Leadership in the Elementary Schools 
1:00 REGISTRATION AT PEABODY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
Presipinc: Leora Harrell, Nashville 


2:00 Appress: “Recent Research Affecting the Elementary School,” 


A. Montgomery Johnston, College of Education, University 
of Tennessee 
2:40 Group ORIENTATION 
2°50 BREAK 
3:00 Grour MEETINGS 
Group I: Certification of Principals 
Group 2: Classification of Elementary Schools 
Group 3: Leadership (coordination of professional activities 
in the elementary school) 
Group 4: Grouping for Instruction @ 
Self-contained Classrooms vs. Departmentalized 
Instruction in Grades Seven and Eight 


or 


Group 5: 


4:00 BreAK 
4:15 SeconpD GENERAL SEssioN—Business AND Group REPORTS 
5:00 ADJOURNMENT 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Leora Harrell, Nashville 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
Appress: “The Principal Leads the Way,” Dr. William 
Alexander, Peabody College 


English 


Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
PrEsIDING: Mrs. H. C. Bunch, Harriman 
2:00 Business 
2:15 Panet Discussion: “Basic English Skills A High School 
Graduate Should Have,” Mrs. A. C. Grisham, moderator; 
Dr. A. Edwin Anderson, Peabody College; Howard Andes, 
Tennessee Department of Employment Security; Dr. 
Herschel Gower, Vanderbilt University; Marvin Jones, 
Mead Paper Corporation; Patrick Spurgeon, University of 
‘Tennessee 
3:00 QuUFSTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 
3:15 ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


French 
Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Friday, 12:15 p.m. 
PresipinG: R. Adrian Cherry, Chattanooga 
12:15 LuNcu 
12:45 ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
1:00 Discussion: “How Teachers May Encourage the Talented 
French Student in High School and College,” led by 
Mary-Anne Williamson and Annette Bennett 


Guidance 
Capital Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Friday, 1:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Fred D. Pultz, Memphis 
IN CHARGE OF PROGRAM: R. Emmett Pettie 
Appress: “Implications of the Federal Legislation for Guidance,” 
Dr. Frank Sievers, U. S. Office of Education 
BUSINESS 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Lower Auditorium, Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 
PresipinG: Helen B. Watson, Knoxville 
1:30 BusINEss 
1:45 Appress: “Result of the National Fitness Study,” Dr. Paul 
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Hunsicker, Head of Department of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan, and Director of National Fitness 
Study 

2:15 “Techniques and Demonstrations of Modern Dance in the 
High School,” by students of North Nashville High School, 
under the direction of Miss Louise McDonald 

3:00 “From One Cell,” movie on cancer, shown by Mrs. Roy L. 
Jones, American Cancer Society, Nashville 

3:15 Question and Answer Period on cancer slides conducted by 
Dr. Addison B. Scoville, M.D., Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Vanderbilt University 


Home Economics 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Agnes L, Evans, Trenton 
INVOCATION: Mrs. Minnie Brier, McMinnville 
LUNCHEON Music: Miss Marie Miller, high school student, Char- 
lotte 
Appress: Miss Mildred Stoves, Director of Florence Crittenton 
Home, Nashville 
BUSINESS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Industrial Arts and Trade and 

Industrial Education 

PresipING: Lauton Edwards, Knoxville 

PANEL Discussion: “Fresh Approaches for the Improvement of the 
Shop Program,” Dr. D. P. Simmons, Memphis State Uni- 
versity; Emmett T. Strickland, principal of Waverly-Belmont 
Junior High School, Nashville; F. A. Van Eynde, District 
Supervisor, Knoxville; E. N. Aslinger, Director of Vocational 
Education and Adult Education, Knoxville; J. D. McCul- 
lough, Chattanooga High School; Cecil King, Science Hill 
High School, Johnson City 

BUSINESS 


Junior High School 
Blue Flame Room, Nashville Gas Company 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
PresipinG: Thomas S. Wade, Nashville 
Appress: “The Role of the Classroom Teacher in Guidance,” Dr. 
Jean Jordaan, Peabody College 
Appress: “Implications of the National Defense Education Act 
for Guidance,” Dr. John Lovegrove, Director of Pupil 
Guidance and Testing, State Department of Education 
BUSINESS 


Latin 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Miss Ann Dembsky, Nashville 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 Avpress: “Third and Fourth Year Latin: A Challenge to the 
Volunteer State,” Dr. Francis L. Newton, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 
2:30 BustNeEss 


Library 


Ballroom, Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Genevieve Gebhart, Nashville 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: Mrs. Mebane Holoman Burgwyn, Author of books for 
young people 


BUSINESS 
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8th Ave. and Church St. 
2 STORES 3rd Ave. and Deaderick 


Briefed for Spring! 
The Versatile 


All Wool 
Topper 


$17.98 


Make the jump! Escape from winter 
into spring smartness . . . in a pre- 
cious all wool topper carefully thought 
out to flatter, to make you look 
lovely! A topper with large shawl 
collar, push up sleeves, novelty belt 
. . . just the right length to cover your 
suit coat. 


Black, navy, beige, coral, aqua .. . in J 
your choice of all wool Zibeline or 
suede . .. in sizes 8 to 18. 


National's Second Floor. 


Of Course You Can 


CHARGE IT 


at National Stores. 
Mail orders will be filled promptly. 


Please add 3% sales tax plus 50¢ for 
postage and handling. 








Mathematics 
Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: John H. Williford, Jr., Memphis 
Appress: ““The Use of Standardized Testing in the Mathematics 
Program,” Dr. Lawrence A. Rutledge, California Test 
Bureau 
BUSINESS 


Modern Language 


Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Mrs. L. James Heatherly, Germantown 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “A Brighter Future Looms for Modern Language Teach- 
ers,” Dr. Maxwell A. Smith, University of Chattanooga 
BUSINESS 


Music Educators Association 
Room 310, Sam Davis Hotel 


Thursday, 3:30 p.m. 
PrEsIDING: ,Miss Marie Hutchinson, Kingsport 
TMEA Boarp or CONTROLS MEETING 
Room 310, Sam Davis Hotel 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
Boarp OF CONTROLS DINNER 
Iris Room, Cain-Sloan Company 
Friday, 4:00 p.m. 
INFORMAL “Ger Tocetuer:” All members are invited to attend 


Science 
Parlors B and C, Noel Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

Presipinc: John T.-Netterville, Nashville 

12:30 LUNCHEON 

1:30 INTRODUCTION OF GUEST SPEAKER: Dr. Robert Lagemann, 
Vanderbilt University 

1:40 Appress: “Current Issues in Science Education,” Robert H. 
Carleton, Executive Secretary of the National Science 
Teachers Association 

2:30 Discussion. Questions from the floor. 
followed by Executive Committee meeting 


Business meeting, 


Secondary School Principals 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: W. O. Warren, McKenzie 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 Appress: “Secondary Schools of Russia,” Dr. Harold Pryor, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 
2:30 BusINEss 


Secretarial Section 
Mrs. Brown’s Coffee Shop, Highway 100 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PresipinG: Mrs. Zelma Williams, Knoxville 
INVOCATION: Mrs. Evelyn Flanigan, Memphis 
Appress: Mr. T. R. Petty, Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
State Department of Education, Nashville 


Social Studies 
Auditorium, YMCA 


Friday, 1:45 p.m. 
PresipinG: Lawrence O. Haaby, Knoxville 
Appress: “Inside the Russian Schools,” Dr. Alberta Lowe of the 
University of Tennessee who recently returned from Russia. 
This presentation includes color slides taken in Russian 
classrooms 
BUSINESS 
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Spanish and Portuguese 
Maxwell House Hotel 


Friday, 5:30 p.m. 

PRESIDING: Miss Anne Battle, Nashville 

DINNER 

Appress: “New Directions and Opportunities in Foreign Language 
Teaching,” Dr. Milton L. Shane, Professor of Modern 
Languages, Peabody College 

“Highways and Byways of Mexico by Color Slide,” W. H. Mann, 
City Traffic Commission, Nashville 

BUSINESS 


Special Education 
Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Henry Foote, Mercer 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 “The Relationship and Functions of Public and Private 
Agencies in Meeting the Unmet Needs of Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” Dr. Ray Graham, Director of Special Education of 
Illinois 
BUSINESS 


Speech 
Parlors A and B, Maxwell House 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: R. F. Conklin, Jefferson City 
Program to be Announced 


Supervising Teachers 
Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel 


Thursday, 5:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Marian McAfee, Fayetteville 
INVOCATION: Dr. J. A. Barksdale, Cookeville 
SpEcIAL Music: Miss Gay Jennings, Julia Green School, Nashville 
PRESENTATION OF SPEAKER: Miss Mary Hall 
Appress: Dr. Beatrice J. Hurley, New York University 


Tennessee Retired Teachers Association 

Rooms C 1 and 2, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. 

PRESIDING: John B. Brown, Chattanooga 

ApprEss: Miss Helen Homer, National R.T.A. vice-president 

LUNCHEON 

Reports: ““Tennessee’s First Year in N.R.T.A.,” by zone presidents 

of T.R.T.A. 


Tennessee School Food Service Association 
Third Floor, Cain-Sloan Building 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Harriet Hunter, Nashville 
DEVOTIONAL: Mrs. Marvin Lee, Nashville 
SpeciaL Music: “The Singing Secretaries,” Quartet from Nashville 
City Schools central office 
ApprEss: Mr. Martin D. Garber, United States Department of 
Agriculture 
REMARKS: Mr. Russell H. James, United States Department of 
Agriculture 
BUSINESS 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


Vocational Association 
War Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, 3:00 p.m. 
CALL TO OrperR: David Jared, Winchester 
INVOCATION 
Appress: “Trends in Vocational Education,” Lowell Burkett, 
American Vocational Association, Washington 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 
BUSINESS 
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... for those convention 





bound .. . fly Southeast: .: 2° >."7,3" 





Convenient daily schedules. 24 


et? 





to meet your traveling needs. °'7,<: 

















NASHVILLE 








~ For Southeast Airlines: 
information, reservations 










in Nashville— 
Call Alpine 6-1171 


"Serving All Tennessee” 













Plan Your Vacation Wardrobe Now! 


Fashionable Accommodations are at Rich’s! 


Reserved for you at Rich’s, Knoxville: 
A complete array of fashions, designed 
for any occasion, night or day, at home 
or away! 








RICH’S, FIRST IN FASHION AND FASHION VALUES! 
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When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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Guests 


For the General Sessions 


Dr. Philip Love- 
joy, an author in 
the field of educa- 
tion and_ public 
school relations, 
was engaged in 
educational work in 
Michigan for many 
years. He has ad- 
dressed audiences 
in all parts of the 
world. He _ served 
on the central ad- 
ministrative staff of 
Rotary Interna- 
tional for nearly 23 
years, for more 
than ten as Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

He was born in 
Portland, Maine, 
was graduated from 
the University of 
Michigan with B.A. and M.A. degrees and received an honorary 
LL.D degree from Midwestern University. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa honorary societies, a 
member of Golden Rule Lodge 159, F and A.M., of the Torch 
club of Jacksonville, Florida. He is a member of the Committee 
on Relationships of the Boy Scouts of America, and is a member 
at large of the Nativnal Council of Boy Scouts. 

After his retirement as secretary of R.I., he accepted a specific 
short time appointment as Executive Director of the Children’s 
Home Society of Florida to assist in reorganizing the business 
activities of the society. Since January 1, 1953, he has delivered 
approximately 900 addresses in all parts of the United States 
and Canada and in France, Switzerland, Belgium, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, speciaiizing in personnel relations in 
industry and in educational administration. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1958 in Europe, studying present conditions—both in 
education and industry. 

He has been decorated by the President of Chile and the King 
of Denmark. He was a consultant to the United States delegation 
in San Francisco at the time the United Nations was created. 
During World War I, Mr. Lovejoy was an officer in Field Artil- 
lery in the U. S. Army overseas. 

Dr. Lovejoy will address the Thursday evening general ses- 
sion, the Department of Classroom Teachers, and Administrators 
on Friday. 
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Dr. Lyman Ginger, Dean of the College of Education, the Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, will address the second general session, 
Friday morning, and the Association of Student Teaching. Dr. 


Ginger is immediate past president of the National Education 
Association. His record of service as a leader has been distinctive 
at all levels. He has served as a teacher, principal of a twelve 
grade school, and as director of the University of Kentucky’s 
Laboratory School, during which time he was in charge of the 
student teacher program. 

Dr. Ginger is the only person who has served for two successive 
terms as president of the Kentucky Education Association. The 
culmination of the Foundation Program which contributes much 
to the advancement and well-being of Kentucky’s children and 
teachers can be attributed largely to his efforts. Dr. Ginger was 
a delegate to the White House Conference. He has directed work- 
shops in Pennsylvania, in Texas, and in Mexico City, Mexico. 


Dr. Henry H. 
Hill, president of 
George Peabody 
College for Teach- 
ers since 1945, will 
address the second 
general session on 
Friday morning. Dr. 
Hill attended 
Davidson College 
and the University 
of Virginia, where 
he was awarded the 
A.B. degree and the 
master’s degree in 
school administra- 
tion. He earned the 
doctor’s degree in 
secondary edu- 
cation at Teachers 
College, Columbia 
University. He 
holds the honorary 
degree of LL.D from the University of Pittsburgh; Union Uni- 
versity, Jackson, Tennessee; Davidson College, North Carolina; 
and the University of Kentucky; Doctor of Humane Letters from 
Columbia University, 1954; and Doctor of Laws from Harvard 
University, 1955. 

Dr. Hill was a member of the Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education. He is currently chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
He also served recently on the 12-member national advisory com- 
mittee which assisted the U. S. Office of Education in administer- 
ing the graduate fellowship program under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Dr. Hill is past president of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and of the American Association 
of School Administrators. He is past chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
laureate member of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Dr. Hill has written for the NEA Journal, The Nation’s 
Schools, The American School Board Journal, state educational 
journals, and one article in The Atlantic Monthly. His other 
writing includes brochures, pamphlets, reports, and chapters in 
books and school surveys. 
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er OF WHERE YOU'RE STAYING 

















We Welcome You To Nashville 


ALLEN HOTEL—2004 West End Ave. .... 5 ALpine 4-3321 
Sam M. Allen, Owner; Reese Askew, Manager 


CLARKSTON HOTEL—315 Seventh Ave., No. ............. ALpine 5-1241 
Lloyd Judd, Manager 


DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL—314 Sixth Ave., No. ALpine 5-2121 
Leon Womble, Vice-President and Manager 


HERMITAGE HOTEL—231 Sixth Ave., No. ................... ALpine 6-2161 
Richard R. Hall, Manager 


JAMES ROBERTSON HOTEL—118 Seventh Ave., No. .... ALpine 6-5121 
George Thomas, Owner; Len Murrell, Manager 


MAXWELL HOUSE HOTEL—207 Fourth Ave., No. ....... ALpine 5-2112 
Jesse Hursey, General Manager; Frank M. (Pete) Woods, Resident Manager 


NOEL HOTEL—202 Fourth Ave., No........ ALpine 6-6661 
Hayes Noel, Owner 


SAM DAVIS HOTEL—132 Seventh Ave., No. ....... ALpine 6-4673 
J. W. Pritchett, Owner; Russell Nichol, Manager 


SAVOY HOTEL—142 Seventh Ave., No. ........................ ALpine 6-2681 
Zeb Brevard, Owner-Manager 


NASHVILLE HOTEL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. Lola Cunningham, President ......-......... ......W. W. Morris, Secy.-Treas. 
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His special interests are school administration, good teachers 
and good teaching, advancement and improved quality of the 
American system of popular education. 


Joe Morgan, state 
commissioner of ed- 
ucation will speak 
at the second gen- 
eral session. Mr. 
Morgan began his 
career in 1934 as 
principal of a 
school in Graves 
county, Kentucky. 
In 1937, he became 
principal of Buc- 
hanan High School, 
where he remained 
until 1941. 

During World 
War II, he was first 
general foreman 
and then training 
director of the 
Proctor & Gamble 
Defense Corpora- 
tion’s plant in 
Milam. From 1945 to 1947, he was in private business in Henry 
County. In 1947, he returned to education as principal at 
Buchanan. From 1948 to 1951 he was superintendent of Henry 
county schools. 

He joined the department of education in 1951 as co-director 
of equalization and field services. Mr. Morgan was director of 
field services, executive assistant to the commissioner, and acting 
commissioner. He was appointed commissioner by Governor 
Buford Ellington in December 1958. 


Robert M. Barr, who will direct the 
All-State Band, is director of the Jor- 
dan High School Band, Columbus, 
Georgia; conductor of the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra and coordinator 
of music, Muscogee County School 
District. Mr. Barr studied at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music and 
Oklahoma State College. He is past 
president of the Georgia Music Edu- 
cators Association and present national 
vice-president of Phi Beta Mu. 

Now completing his nineteenth year 
at Jordan High School, he has taught 
in summer sessions and workshops at 
the Universities of Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Washington, 
and British Columbia. Last summer he organized and conducted 
the first British Columbia Band Camp. He has also served as 
adjudicator and guest conductor in many East, Midwest and 
West coast cities. The Jordan High School Band which was 
organized in 1946 has traveled from coast to coast, and was 
selected to appear in concert at the Music Educators National 
Convention last year. 

Mr. Barr’s compositions and arrangements range from en- 
semble to band and orchestra works. His recent overture for 
band, “Athenian Festival,” has appeared on several state required 
music lists. His most recent composition for orchestra and chorus 
with narrator is a setting of the first chapter of Genesis. In 
preparation for publication is a textbook for high school band 


and orchestra students. 
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Dr. W. J. Julian, director of the 
Tennessee Tech band which will per- 
form at the Thursday evening Gen- 
eral Session, has been band director 
at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute for 
the past six years. He was graduated 
from Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
with a B.S. degree and received the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
music, and the Ph.D. from North- 
western University. During the war 
he was a Naval officer. 

Dr. Julian is an active member of 
the College Band Directors National 
Association; Kappa Kappa Psi; presi- 
dent of Phi Beta Mu, honorary national bandmasters fraternity; 
a member of the state board of control of the Tennessee Music 
Education Association; and a member of the Middle Tennessee 
Band Association. 





Dr. John D. Raymond, director of 
music at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, will conduct the All- 
State Chorus at the Friday evening 
general session. Dr. Raymond received 
the B.S. degree in public school music 
from West Chester State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania and the MSS. 
degree from Columbia University, 
New York. He did graduate work at 
the Julliard School of Music, New 
York City, during summer sessions, 
and was awarded an honorary D.M. 
degree by Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 

Before going to Lafayette, Dr. Raymond gained an enviable 
reputation teaching music at Coatesville and Lower Merion High 
Schools in Pennsylvania where he produced state and national 
champion choral groups. He was visiting professor of music 
in charge of vocal music at the University of Pennsylvania 
summer session in 1947. Dr. Raymond at present is director 
of the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the 
Musical Arts Chorus of Easton, Pennsylvania. He auditioned, 
trained, and directed the glee club in the 1952 University of 
Pennsylvania “Mask and Wig Club” production, ‘“Here’s Howe!” 

Dr. Raymond has always had great interest in church, com- 
munity, county, state and national choral enterprises, and has 
directed many throughout his years of experience as a teacher, 
director, musician and friend of all who know him. 

Stressing diction—consonants and vowels, Dr. Raymond masters 
a technique which is often overlooked in many choral groups. 





Guy Taylor, guest conductor of the 
All-State Orchestra, is musical director 
of the Nashville Symphony Association. 
Mr. Taylor’s early musical training 
was with Ottokar Cadek at Birming- 
ham Conservatory of Music, as violin- 
ist. He studied with Dimitri 
Mitropoulos at Minneapolis (conduc- 
ting) and at David Mannes School, 
New York with William Kroll (violin) 
and Felix Salzer (theory and composi- 
tion). He received a diploma from 
the Julliard School of Music with a 
major in conducting. 

Mr. Taylor participated in Young 
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Conductors’ symposia under Eugene Ormandy at Philadelphia, 
and George Szell at Cleveland. From 1939 to 1941 he conducted 
the Birmingham NYA Symphony (auspices National Youth Ad- 
ministration) which gave local concerts, toured the state, and 
broadcast on CBS network. In the U. S. Army he conducted a 
symphonic band, little symphony and chorus of the Eighty- 
Seventh Infantry Division giving approximately 500 concerts in 
the U. S. and six European countries. 


For Sectional Meetings 


Dr. William M. Alexander, guest of 
the Elementary Principals section, did 
his undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Bethel Col- 
lege, where he received the B.A. 
degree. His graduate work was at 
Peabody College (M.A.) and Columbia 
University (Ph.D.). 

Dr. Alexander, now professor of 
education at Peabody College, has 
served as visiting professor in the 
summer sessions of various universi- 
ties, as a consultant and director in 
the curriculum workshops of several 
school systems, as curriculum advisor 
to the Dade County, Florida, Public Schools, and as special 
consultant to the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, He is president-elect of the Association for Supe1 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 

He is co-author of Secondary Education, Curriculum Planning, 
Effective Teaching in Secondary Schools, State Leadership in 
Improving Instruction, and Curriculum Improvement in Public 
School Systems. He is author of various education monographs 
and articles and is consulting editor of the Rinehart Educational 


Pamphlet series. 


Tom Anderson, guest of the Vo- 
cational Education section, is a native 
of Tennessee and a_ graduate of 
Vanderbilt University. 

A dream of many years was realized 
when he bought The Arkansas Farmer 
in 1947. Success with this publication 
led him to establish the Mississippi 
Farmer in 1953, and the Georgia 
Farmer in 1956. 

Late in 1953, he became editor and 
publisher of Farm and Ranch maga- 
zine, a regional farm publication cov- 
ering states from Virginia to Arizona 
with 1,300,000 circulation. The two 
factors which have contributed most to Mr. Anderson’s success 
as a publisher are his editorial honesty and his business sense. 

He enjoys thought-provoking controversy, whether about gov- 
ernment, farm programs or the best layout for a page in the 
magazine. He takes an active part in creating the editorial con- 
cept, and supervising the editorial content of Farm and Ranch, 
in addition to writing “Straight Talk,” the editorial page, which 
more than 275 newspapers have requested permission to reprint. 

His main objective is to promote vigorously and fearlessly 
those ideas and convictions which to him are for the good of all. 
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Mebane Holoman Burgwyn, guest 
of the Library section, attended the 
Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, at Greensboro, where 
her many interests included athletics, 
interpretive dancing and work with 
children in the college training school. 

Mrs. Burgwyn now lives on a farm 
in eastern North Carolina, the scene 
of action for some of her books. She 
is active in local civic affairs, church 
and school programs. She teaches an 
adult Bible class, is in P-TA work, 
and serves on the local library board. 
She also is a member of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina’s Board of Trustees. 

She is the author of five books for children and teen-agers, and 
in 1956 was awarded the AAUW plaque presented annually in 
North Carolina for the best book for juveniles by a local writer, 
for her Penny Rose. 

Mrs. Burgwyn says her fundamental reason for writing for 
young people is not because she thinks it’s so wonderful to be 
young, but because she understands that it very often isn’t. She 
prefers to write about them not because of their knack for 
creating problems, but because of their marvelous art in solving 





them. 


Robert H. Carleton, guest of the 
Science section, is a charter member 
and first executive secretary of the 
National Science Teachers Association, 
a department of the NEA. Mr. Carle- 
ton received the B.S. degree from 
Ohio State University. He also holds 
the M.A. degree from New York Uni 
versity. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Mr. Carleton’s high school teaching 
experience eighteen years, 
chiefly in Summit, New Jersey, where 
he became head of the department of 
science of the Summit High School 
and chairman of science education for the Summit public schools. 
He aiso served as instructor in physical science at New York 


covers 





University; assistant professor of chemistry in Newark College 
of Engineering and assistant professor of physical science in the 
Basic College at Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

The author of four textbooks and collaborating author of 
six textbooks in general science, chemistry, and physics, Mr. 
Carleton has also contributed to science teachers’ magazines and 
to reports in science education 


A. L. Freundlich, guest of the Art 
section, is professor of art and Chair- 
man of the Fine and Industrial Arts 
Department of Peabody College. Mr. 
Freundlich received the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Antioch College, and did 
further study at New York University. 
He has been a teacher in the schools 
of Ohio and New Jersey, at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Newpaltz Teach- 
ers College in New York, and Eastern 
Michigan College. He bas served as 
president of the Western Arts Associa- 
tion and a council member of the 
Committee on Art Education of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 
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THERE IS A REAL TREAT IN STORE FOR YOU! 


While in Nashville Plan to Visit Your 


Employee s Commissary 


Subsidiary of: 


Southeast Furniture & Rug Company 


301-3-5-7 FOURTH AVE., SO. NASHVILLE, TENN. 





SHOP AT YOUR 


COMMISSARY 
* 


See the ever-new displays 
of merchandise which you 
can purchase at a big dis- 
count through your own 
GROUP 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


/ 
f 


Everything for the Home—for Gifts—for Sports. 


If what you want is not in stock... We can get it for you 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS FURNITURE 

ELECTRIC RANGES RUGS 

VACUUM CLEANERS BEDDING 

TELEVISION SETS AIR CONDITIONERS 
RADIOS CLOCKS 

AUTOMATIC WASHERS & DRYERS SILVERWARE 

IRONERS FINE CHINA 

HEATERS CRYSTAL 


Sowing the Jeachers of Jonnossce 


Park Free in Our Private Lot @ Second Door from Our Showrooms— 
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BELLS BOOTERIES INC. 


705 Church St. 
SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
30—60—90 Day Charge Accounts 


Nationally Famous Brand Shoes 


WOMEN Men 
VITALITY FLORSHEIM 
LA BELLE 
ACCENT WINTHROP 
RISQUE WESBORO 
BRITISH WALKERS 

CHILDREN 
WEATHER BIRD 
PRO-TEK-TIV 


HANDBAGS, HOSIERY 











| YOUR HEADQUARTERS 





SPRING FORMALS §3>) 


And Bud ~~ ae, 
Priced - AL, ‘ 


? 









From... 
on Oe 


and Dozens 
of Exciting 
New Styles and 
Colors to choose 
from 
In Our New 
Second 
Floor 
Formal 
N FIFTH AVENUE Room! 




















Martin D. Garber of Enid, Oklahoma, 
guest of the Tennessee School Food 
Service Association, is director of the 
Food Distribution Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Garber 
received his law degree from George 
Washington University in Washington, 
D. C. Following his graduation, he 
became manager of the Garber Poultry 
Farm and Hatchery and then, in 1938, 
manager of the Oxford hotel in Enid. 

Mr. Garber is a former member of 
the Oklahoma state legislature, serving 
from 1944 to 1948, and has also been 
director and president of the Enid Chamber of Commerce. In 
addition, he has served as president of the Oklahoma Poultry and 
Hatchery Association, the Oklahoma Restaurant Association, and 
the Oklahoma Hotel Association. He is also part owner of two 
daily newspapers and of a radio station in Enid. 

Mr. Garber holds a key position in the marketing activities of 
the Department. As Director of the Food Distribution Division, 
he directs the national school lunch program and the special 
school milk program. He also has responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods acquired by the Department. He also directs 
the plentiful food program, which works with the food trades to 
stimulate the movement of abundant foods to consumers through 
regular trade channels. 





Dr. Ray Graham, guest of the Spe- 
cial Education section is director of 
the division for special education of 
exceptional children of Illinois. He 
is a member of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Mental Retardation, the 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children, the Illinois Commission on 
Children, and the Advisory Committee 
on the Illinois Children’s Hospital 
School. 

He is the author of various publi- 
cations dealing with the Illinois plan 
for special education of exceptional 
children and is co-author of the chap- 
ter on “Administration of Special Education of Exceptional 
Children” in the 1950 Year Book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. He has written many articles for various 
periodicals and publications in this field. Dr. Graham has served 
frequently as a special lecturer in the field of exceptional chil- 
dren, and is a member of many committees (national, state, and 
local) dealing with educational and related problems in this area. 





Dr. Paul Alfred Hunsicker, chair- 
man of the Department of Physical 
Education for Men at the University 
of Michigan, is guest of the Health, 
Physicai Education and Recreation 
section. He has been chairman, Re- 
search Section, Midwest and Michigan 
Associations for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; representative 
and chairman-elect, Research Council, 
American Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation; chair- 
man, Research Quarterly Abstracts 
Committee and Tests and Measure- 
ments Committee, College Physical 
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Education Association. He is a member of American Association of 
University Professors, Phi Epsilon Kappa, and Phi Kappa Phi. 

Dr. Hunsicker was a teaching fellow at Springfield College, 
1939-41; physical education director, Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, 1941-42; and instructor and research assistant, University 
of Illinois, 1946-49. He became assistaut professor in education 
at The University of Michigan in 1949, associate professor in 
1953, and professor in 1957. 

He is the author of numerous articles published in university 
and professional magazines, co-author of Applied Tests and 
Measurements in Physical Education; and he assisted in the 
preparation of Physical Fitness in Athletic Champions. 

He was director of the American Association for Health, 


Mrs. Beatrice J. Hurley, associate 
professor of education at New York 
University, is guest of the ACE and 
Supervisors section. Mrs. Hurley re- 
ceived the B.S. and M.A. degrees from 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and did further post graduate study 
at Columbia. She has taught in the 
Battle Creek Michigan elementary 
schools, the Horace Mann Demonstra- 
tion School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University and the public 
schools of Manhasset and Bronxville, 








Physical Education, and Recreation Youth Fitness Project while New York. 


on sabbatical leave during the 1957-58 academic year. She has been an instructor at 









Ship ‘N Shore 
monogrammed blouse 4.98 


For that crisp, young-as-Springtime 
look that all teachers love! Fabulous drip- 
dry dacron and cotton, roll-up 
sleeves. White with any color monogram 
in sizes 30 through 36. Blouse 
without monogram 3.98. Sports- 


wear, street floor. 


yen 


5th & UNION 














Welcome Teachers 
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Call For and Use Our Pocket Schedules 
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Teachers College, and visiting professor at the Universities of 
Southern California, Oregon, Colorado, Utah, and Hawaii. She 
is co-author with Dr. Gerald S. Craig of The Changing Earth, 
The Earth and Life Upon It, Exploring in Science and Discover- 
ing With Science. She is author of Curriculum for Elementary 
School Children and numerous articles in professional journals. 


Dr. A. Montgomery Johnston, as- 
sociate professor of education at the 
University of Tennessee, will address 
the Elementary Principals. Dr. Johnston 
received the A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago for a dissertation 
on “The Relationship of Various Fac- 
tors to Democratic and Autocratic 
Classroom Practices.”” He was a teacher 
at Occoquan, Virginia, Elementary 
School; principal of Kuhn Barnett 
School, Radford, Virginia; and teach- 
ing and research assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago before coming to the University of Tennessee 
in 1948. 

He is a member of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, American Educational Research Association, and Phi Delta 
Kappa. He is author of numerous articles in professional journals. 





Dr. Jean Pierre Jordaan, guest of 
the Junior High School section, is 
associate professor of psychology at 
Peabody College and heads the model 
school psychology program in Mur- 
freesboro. 

The program, believed to be the 
first of its type in the United States, 
was set up in connection with Pea- 
body’s long-range program for train- 
ing psychologists for work in public 
schools. Dr, Jordaan is a counseling 
psychologist by training with a pri- 
mary interest in school psychology 





services. 

A native of Rosmead, Cape Province, Union of South Africa, 
he attended Pretoria Boys’ High School in Pretoria, South Africa, 
then received three degrees from the University of Cape Town, 
the B.A., M.A. and Bachelor of Education degrees. The B.Ed. 
requirements in his native country are a bit different from those 
in some areas, requiring two years of work beyond the M.A. 

He then obtained another M.A. degree and the Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University in New York City. 

Dr. Jordaan taught English, history, and Latin in the South 
African College High School in Cape Town several years before 
coming to the United States. After he received the doctorate at 
Columbia in 1949, he returned to South Africa and became 
vocational psychologist and inspector of schools with the 
Province of Natal, one of the four South African provinces. 

While in New York, Dr. Jordaan was associated with the 
career pattern studies of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation under the direction of Dr. Donald E. 
Super, nationally known counseling psychologist. 


Miss Margie Keith, guest of the Business section was graduated 
from Hiwassee Junior College, and came immediately to Nashville, 
where she has taken courses at Watkins Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Nashville Center. One of the founders of 
the Nashville Chapter, National Secretaries Association, Miss 
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B & W CAFETERIA 


Cordially invites you to dine with us 
Select your own food from our sparkling service counter 


222 6th Avenue North, Nashville 
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SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE 


Craft and Educational Supplies 


for 
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Free Parking—Open Saturdays 


1807-A 2\st Avenue, S. Telephone BR 7-1716 
Joe Overstreet Miss Lucille Talley 
Chuck Rounds Mrs. Elizbeth Willys 
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Teachers Pets 


AMERICAN CREDIT 
Has a 
SPECIAL LOAN PLAN 
FOR TEACHERS 
No Security required 
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LOW PAYMENTS 
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to receive our big annual 
book Catalog?) 
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Keith served as its first president from February 1953 to June 
1955, and immediately afterward was elected president of the 
Tennessee Division of NSA for two years. 

She received the Certified Professional Secretary certificate in 
1954, and was elected Nashville Secretary of the Year in 1957. 
She is secretary to the vice-president and treasurer of Tennessee 
Products and Chemical Corporation. Her hobbies include travel 
(Mexico, Cuba, Catalina, British Columbia, in addition to many 
places in the U.S.), photography, reading, and record collecting. 


Dr. John Lovegrove, director of 
pupil guidance and testing, Tennessee 
State Department of Education, is 
guest of the Junior High School sec- 
tion. Dr. Lovegrove attended Unicoi 
County Schools and received the B.S. 
degree from East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, the M.A. from Peabody College, 
and the Ed.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been a _ classroom 
teacher in elementary and high schools 
of Tennessee, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Dr. Lovegrove was also an 
elementary and high school principal, 
college instructor and _ supervising 
critic teacher, and research assistant for the New York State 
Central School Study Council. He joined the State Department 
of Education as supervisor of instruction in East Tennessee. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, American Association of 
School Administrators, and American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 


Dr. Alberta Lowe, associate professor 
of education at the University of Ten- 
nessee, is guest of the Social Studies 
section. Dr. Lowe received the Ph.D. 
degree from Ohio State University. She 
is a past president of the Association 
for Student Teaching, Southeastern 
Region, member of its National Execu- 
tive Board, and a member of the 
Board of Editors of Childhood Educa- 
tion. Dr. Lowe has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, South America 
and Russia. In 1957 she lectured in 
Mexico on child psychology under a 
grant from the U.S. Department of 
State. During the summer of 1958 she taught at the University 
of Puerto Rico. 


Dr. Francis L. Newton, who will ad- 
dress the Latin teachers, is a native of 
North Carolina. He received the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Wake Forest 
College and the Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He taught 
at Wake Forest and the University of 
North Carolina before coming to 
Vanderbilt in 1953, where he is as- 
sociate professor in the Department of 
Classics. 

Dr. Newton has served as vice-presi- 
dent of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. As a member of the Vanderbilt committee on teacher 
certification, he has worked on the problems of teacher training 
in connection with the program there. His research interests are 
Virgil and other Augustan poets, also Latin manuscripts. 
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Dich @ BRAND SHOES 
428 UNION ST. 


SAVE UP TO 70% 


More than 25 Famous Name Brand Shoes to choose 
from, in the newest spring styles. We specialize in 
narrow widths and our sizes go up to 12... You 
pay less at PICK’'S for first quality shoes. 

EVERY PAIR 


GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 
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A HEARTY WELCOME 
TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
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For the finest 
in Sewing Equipment 
In the Home and in the school 
contact 
Singer Sewing Machine 
Company 


Local office in Nashville: 
236 Fifth Avenue, North 
Phone CH 2-4251 
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Phone AL 6-7132 
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Nashville, Tennessee 


KEITH-SIMMONS CO., Inc. 
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TENN. VISUAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
All types of Audio Visual Equipment, 

Educational, Entertainment and 
Religious Films for Rent 
or Sale 


416 A Broad Street 
Nashville, Tenn.—Phone AL 5-7480 











When in Nashville Visit Our Store 


B. H. STIEF 


Jewelry Company 
GBS 


142-216 Sixth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Welcome Teachers 
Visit Us For 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
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MILLS BOOK STORES 
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(Downtown) 


1814-21ST. AVE., SO. 
(Hillsboro) 














Compliments of 
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T. R. Petty, guest of the Secretarial 
section, became associated with the 
Distributive Education Service of the 
Tennessee Division of Vocational 
Education in October 1938. He taught 
distributive education and _ adult 
classes in merchandising, sales, super- 
vision and management until 1947, 
when he became acting state super- 
visor of distributive education. He has 
been state supervisor since 1950. 


Dr. Harold S. Pryor, guest of the 
Secondary School Principals, was born 
and reared in Overton County and 
attended public schools in Livingston, 
Tennessee. He received the B.S. degree 
from Austin Peay State College, the 
M.A. degree from Peabody College, 
and the Ed.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He has taught 
in the public schools of Tennessee, at 
Peabody College, East Tennessee State 
College, the University of Tennessee 
and Austin Peay State College. Dr. 
Pryor is presently head of the educa- 
tion department and_ director of 
teacher education at Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 









For The Smartest Styles in Women’s Apparel 
IT’S 


ALLEN’S 


ON. FIFTH AVENUE 





Dr. Pryor is a veteran of World War II, having served two of course 
and a half years in the European Theater of Operations. 
During the past summer, he accompanied a group of American Headquarters for all your fashion needs. 


educators studying public and higher education in the Soviet 
Union. This group spent one month studying schools from 
kindergarten through the university in several regions of the 








Soviet Union. 


GET THE BEST .. . GET 


Mark C. Roser, who will address the Attendance Teachers, has 
had varied experience as director of boys work in a Boston settle- 
ment house, the Research and Classification Department of Nor- 
folk Prison Colony (Massachusetts), welfare programs under the 
New York State Department of Public Welfare, and the classifica- 
tion program of Indiana State Prison and Reformatory. Since 
1941 he has been director of child welfare programs of Gary 
Indiana Public Schools. 

He has been lecturer on social psychiatry, industrial psychiatry, 





and human relations at several universities. He has led workshops MILK ICE CREAM 
for the Alabama State Department of Education Pupil-Personnel Best Seller Everywhere Hypa 
Conference and the Child Welfare Leagues of Illinois and Best Buy Anywhere! 


Wisconsin. He has served on the Indiana Governor’s Commission 
on Youth, and Mayor’s Commission on Youth, and as a delegate 
to the Washington Conference of Protestant Churches. 








a size for every footin 


FAMOUS NAME SHOES 


we carry “hard-to-find” sizes and fit 
‘“hard-to-fit” feet— 


MEN — WOMEN — CHILDREN 


Dr. Lawrence Adrian Rutledge, con- 
sultant for the California Test Bureau, 
is guest of the Mathematics section. 
Dr. Rutledge received the Associate 
in Arts degree from Jonesboro College, 
the B.S. in education from Arkansas 
State College, and the M.A. from Pea- 
body College. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Paris, France, during 1945, 
and later received the Ed.D. degree 
from the University of Texas. 

Dr. Rutledge has been a teacher, 
principal, coach and superintendent 
of schools in Arkansas. He served in 
the U.S. Army in the Military Intelli- 
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gence division, attaining the rank of Major. He was dean of Fort 
Smith Junior College, Fort Smith, Arkansas and later assistant 
professor and educational consultant at the University of Texas 
before coming to his present position. He is a member of the 
Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, the National Education 
Association, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Lions International 
and the Baptist Church. 


Dr. Charles F. Schuller, director of 
the Audio-Visual Center and professor 
of Education at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, is guest of the Audio-Visual 
section. Dr. Schuller received the 
Bachelor of Education degree from 
LaCrosse State Teachers College, the 
Ph.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin, majoring in 
educational administration, audio- 
visual instruction, political theory, and 
comparative government. 

He was a teacher, principal, and 
supervisor of student teaching in 
Wisconsin high schools before joining 
the faculty of the University. During the war he was an audio- 
visual training instructor in the U.S. Navy. Dr. Schuller is a 
member of the Board of Directors and Executive Committee of 
the NEA department of Audio-Visual Instruction, and currently 
president of the department. He is co-author of Audio-Visual 
Materials— Their Nature and Use, editor of The School Ad- 
ministrator and His Audio-Visual Program, and articles in 
professional publications. 


Dr. Milton L. Shane, guest speaker 
for the Spanish and Portuguese sec- 
tion, is professor of Modern Languages 
at Peabody College, a position he has 
held since 1930. He is the author of 
various publications, including France 
in the Letters of Prosper Mérimée. He 
is co-author of A Graded Word 
Book of Brazilian Portugese and 
Brazilian Portugese Idiom List. Dr. 
Shane has recently completed a study 
of the teaching of modern languages 
in Tennessee schools. 


Dr. Frank L. Sievers, whe will ad- 
dress the Guidance section, was ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association in 1953, serving as the 
first executive secretary of this new 
organization (1952) of guidance and 
personnel workers. He resigned to be- 
come chief of the Guidance and Stu- 
dent Personnel Section in the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

His dissertation for the Ph.D. degree 
involved a nation-wide study of ele- 
mentary school guidance principles 
and practices. During the past several 
summers Mr. Sievers has conducted workshops in guidance at 
Wyoming, Florida State, and Colorado Universities. While 
supervisor of guidance services in Nebraska he directed the 
production of several guidance bulletins including Basic Guidance 
—Suggestions for Nebraska Schools (1947). 
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Dr. Maxwell Austin Smith, editor of 
the Tennessee Foreign Language News- 
letter, is guest of the Modern Language 
section, Dr. Smith received the Docteur 
de L’ universite degree from the Uni- 
versity of Paris and did additional 
graduate study at Centro de Estudios 
Historico. He has been assistant in 
Romance Languages at the University 
of Wisconsin, French at Iowa State 
College, lecteur american at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and instructor in Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Smith has been professor of 
French at the University of Chattanooga since 1922, also serving 
as dean from 1929 through 1956. He is author of a Short History 
of French Literature, Knight of the Air, the Life and Works of 
Antoine De Saint Exupery. He is author, editor, or co-editor of 
other books in his field. He was associate editor of French Review 
from 1935 to 1942, and chairman of the Conference of Academic 
Deans of Southern States during 1941-42. 





Dr. Randall Stewart, who will speak 
to the College Association was gradu- 
ated from old Hume Fogg High 
School. He received the B.S. degree, 
Phi Beta Kappa, from Vanderbilt, 
M.A from Harvard, and the Ph.D. 
from Yale. 

Dr. Stewart was an instructor in 
English at the U.S. Naval Academy 
and at the University of Idaho, associ- 
ate professor at Yale, and chairman 
of the English Department at Brown 
University before he returned to Van- 
derbilt in 1955 as chairman of the 
Department of English. In 1943 he 
was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. In 1951 he served as 
chairman of the American Literature Division of the Modern 
Language Association. 

Dr. Stewart is editor of the Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
co-editor of The Literature of the United States, and The Litera- 
ture of the South. He is author of Nathaniel Hawthorne; a 
Biography and American Literature and Christian Doctrine. 





Dr. Gladys Tipton, former professor 
of music education at the University 
of Tennessee and state music con- 
sultant responsible for organizing a 
state-wide program of music in Ten- 
nessee Public Schools, is guest of the 
Music section. Dr. Tipton’s teaching 
and supervisory experience includes 
work in Nebraska and Minnesota Pub- 
lic Schools, Normal University, the 
University of California, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She has 
been a visiting professor or lecturer 
in a number of universities, and has 
served as speaker or workshop leader 
in many divisional and national meetings of the Music Educators 
National Conference. Dr. Tipton is author of numerous articles 
in professional journals, co-author of RCA Basic Record Library 
for Elementary Schools, special editor for Music for Early Child- 
hood, and editor of Silver Burdett’s Music for Living series. 
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GAINES CORRECT SHOES 
“QUALITY SHOES FOR THE FAMILY” 
NOW TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 

204 Bennie Dillon Bldg. 
Medical Arts Bidg., Cor. 21st & Garland St. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 
POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 

Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 








BALDWIN PIANOS © ORGANS 
MR. JACK VOLZ 
VOLZ MUSIC COMPANY 


1816 West End 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
BUS: ALpine 5-277! 
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Sales & Service 
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IN EVERY 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOK 


And there’s a sound economic reason 
why BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
BOOKS should be your FIRST CHOICE 


in Juveniles. 
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Over 16000 titles most for immediate 
delivery. Send for catalog and descriptive 
literature, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 








Welcome... 
TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


We Extend To You A Cordial 
Invitation To Visit Our Store 





Petway-Reavis Co. 
424-426 CHURCH ST. 
Style Headquarters for Nashville Men 
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in 


Nashville and Chattanooga 








Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 


Thursday, March 19 
Dinners 
Surervisors: Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel, 5:30 p.m. Reservations: 
Mrs. R. L. England, Gallatin. $2.85. 
ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Langford’s Restaurant, 5:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Mr. Arthur Jones, State Department of Education, 
Cordell Hull Building, Nashville. $2.00. 


Friday, March 20 
Breakfasts 


Davin Lirscomsp CoLizce ALUMNI: Boswell Room, B and W 
Cafeteria, 7:45 a.m. 

PEABODY ALUMNI: Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel, 7:30 a.m. Speaker: 
President Henry Hill. Reservations can be made in advance 
through the Division of Public Services of the college. $1.50. 

TENNESSEE TECH ALUMNI: Third Floor Private Dining Rooms, 
B and W Cafeteria, 7:00 a.m. Sponsored by Davidson 
County Chapter of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute Alumni 
Association. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE ALUMNI AND FRIENDS: Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, 7:30 a.m. Reservations: W. B. Shoulders, State 
Department of Education, Cordell Hull Building, Nash- 
ville 3, by Noon March 19. $1.65. 


Luncheons 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
12:30 p.m. Reservations: Leonard E, Gamble, Buena Vista 
School, Nashville, or Charles Bullington, Hickman Ele- 
mentary School, Nashville, by March 19. $2.00. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Dr. Howard 
Kirksey, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 
Tickets may be purchased in the lobby of the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel until 10:00 a.m. on Friday, March 20. 

SpeciAL EpucaTion: Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Mrs. Margaret Pearson, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville 

ACE: Colonial Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Miss Clarece Derseweh, 1103 Gale Lane, Nashville. 
Ticket sale will close March 16. $1.75. 

Liprary: Ballroom, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Mary 
Friel Brown, North Nashville High School, Nashville. 

ScIENCE: Parlors B and C, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: 
Mrs. Bert Frances, Isaac-Litton High School, Nashville. 

Business EpucaTion: Plantation Room, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Mrs. John Q. Wade, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro. $2.50. 

LATIN: Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Mrs. Frederica Rawls, 2025 Earlington Drive, Nash- 
ville 12. $2.00. 

MODERN LANGUAGE: Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Miss Ann Battle, West End High School, 
Nashville. $2.00. 


Dinners 

DELTA Kappa GAMMA: Hermitage Hotel, 5:45 p.m. Send checks 
for reservations to Mrs. Frances P. Ingram, 600 Lamont 
Drive, Nashville. $3.00. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE: Maxwell House Hotel, 5:30 p.m. Reser- 
vations: Miss Anne Battle, West End High School, Nash- 
ville. $2.25. 
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Cwo Juvitations fo Cennessee Ceachers 


From David Lipscomb College 


While attending the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion Convention, come out for a visit. 


Easily accessible as you drive south out of Nash- 
ville on either Belmont Boulevard or Granny 
White Pike, David Lipscomb College is especially 
lovely in spring and summer. Beautiful trees, 
shaded walkways, and spacious grounds give its 
white-columned buildings a natural setting that 
is most inviting in warm weather. 


Opportunities for summer recreation are many 
and varied at Lipscomb. Swimming, tennis, soft- 
ball, golf, archery, croquet, and other warm 
weather activities are provided on the campus. 
Open air concerts, picnic and hiking areas, fishing 
and boating on Old Hickory Lake, and horseback 
riding are among the varied vacation opportuni- 
ties that Lipscomb students find in Nashville in 
the summer months. 


Attend one or both of Lipscomb’s Summer Ses- 
sions: June 8 to July 14; and July 15 to August 19. 


David Lipscomb College offers summer students 
much more than a lovely campus and recreational 
opportunities. For teachers and student teachers 
wishing to complete degree requirements, to add 
elementary certification to high school certificates 
or high school certification to elementary school 
certificates, or to do supervised student teaching, 
Lipscomb has the specific summer program to fit 
their needs. 


Summer students have the same privileges of 
daily Bible study and daily chapel services that 
are enjoyed in the regular session; and these mean 
much to those who participate in them. A well- 
rounded program of liberal arts subjects for 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors is also 
available to summer students. 


Whatever your needs may be for undergraduate studies this sum- 
mer, Lipscomb has a program you should consider. For full in- 
formation about summer offerings in all fields, write: Office of 
Admissions, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


WILLARD COLLINS 
Vice-President 


ATHENS CLAY PULLIAS 
President Dean 


MACK WAYNE CRAIG 


David Lipscomb College 


Nashville, Cennessee 


HOW'S 
THIS 
FOR 
BALANCE? 


Well built—the Crusader—and here’s 
proof of perfect non-tip balance! 
American Desk’s Crusader Chair 
Desk with rugged 14-gauge steel con- 
struction has built-in sturdiness that 
will stand years and years of hard use. 
Tops attached to spider at the factory 
—reduces installation time 90%. And 
... with “Quiet” design, generous stor- 
age space and large 16” x 22” work 
area, you’ll find this one of the most 
functional classroom unitsin America. 


Metal Colors: Como Blue, Copper- 
tone, Sky Blue, Seafoam Green, Light 
Taupe. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete 
Details, Ask Your State AD 
Representative. 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 











